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The Festival of a Youthful Nation. 


A NATION should increase in hope the older it be- 

comes. It will if it is thoroughly alive. Its 
doom is sealed when it feels it has come to its period 
of maturity. The nation that deems itself mortal is 
already dying. The faith and hope of the nation de- 
mands its immortality. The nation that lives nobly 
expects to live forever. Its birthdays should always be 
festivals of hope—joyous, enthusiastic, triumphant, 
invincible hope. The main feature in the celebration 
of the nation’s birthday should be the expression of 
its faith in the greatness of its destiny and the glory 
of its mission. The celebration of the festival should 
be thoughtful, dignified, and beautiful, but above all 
else it should be jubilant and enthusiastic. 

In the case of our own nation pre-eminently should 
this be so. It is still young. The development of its 
peerless resources is but begun. Its political mission 
is the most important that has ever been intrusted to 
any people. The day of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was the most eventful and in- 
spiring in the annals of human freedom. The issue of 
the secession war into which slavery plunged the na- 
tion was the destruction of the dividing element, and 
there is not within all our borders a pessimist so mis- 
guided as to deem another rebellion possible. United 
in its adherence to the principles of the immortal 
Declaration and its loyalty to the flag and the Constitu- 
tion, the nation has developed since it became wholly 
free at a rate of progress that has amazed the world. 

While yet in its youth the United States has become 
one of the greatest of world Powers; and the con- 
stant and rapid increase of its population, its inven- 
tions, its wealth, its intelligence, its enterprise, its in- 
fluence is the most wonderful phenomenon of modern 
times. Inoursupreme crisis the nation was saved by 
patriotic faith and hope and love. Through these 
forces its greatness has been developed. By them its 
present problems and those new ones which may arise 
with our enlarging destiny will be settled. Our na- 
tional idea is so lofty that it cannot be outgrown. 

It is to be regretted that dignified, appropriate, in- 
structive, and attractive public celebrations of the day 
are not the general rule in every city, town, and ham- 
let. In every community there should be a formal 
celebration sufficiently spectacular, musical, and ora- 
torical to be both popular and inspiring ; but we are 
not to undervalue the crudest forms in which the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the rising generation finds vent. 
It means much that to the children the Fourth of July 
is the most jubilant of holidays. 

On this day enthusiasm is the best education. 
Those forms of expression of patriotic sentiment 
which are the most pleasing to the masses and most 
captivating to youth are the best, because they are 
the most effective. The ideal Fourth of July cele- 
bration in Maine or Manila, in Alabama or Alaska, in 
Ohio or Oregon, in Porto Rico or Pennsylvania, in 
New York or Honolulu, will interest the school-chil- 
dren, will set them marching and singing and wav- 
ing the star-spangled banner, will enrich their minds 
with picturesque memories and kindle their imagina- 
tions and fire their hearts with visions of the peerless 
glory and destiny of the American people. On this 
day let the skeptic become a shouting believer, and 
the pessimist an optimist. 

Our national anniversary should be a festival of 
faith and thanksgiving. 

~ e 


Hands Off! 


WE ARE not surprised to hear that President 

Roosevelt is not satisfied with the manner in 
which McKinley’s administration was dragged into the 
postal investigation by the Postmaster-General. It ill 
becomes a Cabinet officer in a Republican administra- 
tion to intimate that President McKinley’s supervision 
of public affairs was not as careful as it should have 
been. Whatever criticisms were occasionally heard of 
the McKinley administration, none ever called in ques- 
tion the integrity of the President or of his Cabinet. 
No breath of scandal was ever breathed in the White 
House during McKinley’s term of office. It was one 
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of the most vigorous Republican administrations the 
country has ever had, but it was clean, unspotted, and 
generally acceptable to the people. It is altogether 
too late for any one to impeach it. No Democrat who 
ever tried it while McKinley lived was successful. 
The nation had faith in William McKinley. It be- 
lieved in him while he lived, and it reveres and will 
ever revere his memory and think of him as a man 
of singularly noble impulses, patriotic purposes, and 
heroic accomplishments. There is plenty of work to 
do in the postal department in reaching after the liv- 
ing whose misdeeds are not matters of surmise or con- 
jecture. Let that work go on. But hands off of 
McKinley ! 
. * 


No More Noisy “ Natal Days.” 


THE SPRINGFIELD Republican has recently under- 

taken to obtain a consensus of opinion among 
thoughtful and representative men throughout New 
England on the question as to the best way to cele- 
brate the coming Fourth of July. The opinions pub- 
lished show a large preponderance of sentiment in 
favor of the abolition of various features of these an- 
nual celebrations which have no relation whatever to 
the real objects of this anniversary, nor to the motives 
which should underlie its observance, but which, on 
the other hand, have converted the day into an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and a terror for vast numbers of 
the best and worthiest citizens. We thoroughly agree 
with this preponderating sentiment, and we should be 
glad if the crusade started with such commendable 
vigor by the Republican in favor of a more rational 
observance of Independence Day could be pushed in 
all parts of the country to some effective conclusion. 
No good reason exists why the Fourth of July should 
be given over, as it now is in most communities, to a 
senseless and hideous carnival of noise, a method of 
observance more becoming to a nation of savages than 
to a civilized and enlightened people. 

But more objectionable than the noise itself are the 
various devices employed in this annual orgie, which 
are dangerous to life and limb, and contribute nothing 
to the rational enjoyment of young or old. These de- 
vices were responsible last year, according to the record 
made by the Chicago Tribune, for the death of thirty- 
one persons, the serious injury of 2,649 other persons, 
and the waste of about three million dollars. The re- 
form needed here is a return to the old-fashioned meth- 
od of observance with patriotic oratory, music, pro- 
cessions, and other features designed to make the day 
a happy and memorable one, as well as to awaken in 
the minds of young and old a deep and genuine love 
of country. Observed in this spirit and with this end 
in view and Independence Day will become again what 
it was in earlier days, and what it should be in the 
future, the most joyful and the greatest festival in our 
holiday calendar. 

wm e 


The Endowment of Men. 


R. CARNEGIE’S gift of $600,000 to Tuskeegee In- 
stitute, with the provision that a part of the sum 
is to be set aside as a life endowment for Booker T. 
Washington, is an example of practical philanthropy 
which may well be commended to other men of large 
wealth and benevolent impulses. It will be generally 
conceded that many excellent causes are suffering to- 
day and making slow and altogether unsatisfactory 
progress not so much from a lack of means to carry 
them on as from a lack of men to give the time, 
thought, and energy to the work. 

It is as a rule easier to raise the money for some 
well-approved philanthropic enterprise than it is to find 
the men competent to direct the work and push it to 
success. It is true, also, that many noble and highly 
important undertakings of this character are in exist- 
ence to-day whose progress is greatly retarded, their 
usefulness limited, and their future uncertain, simply 
because the men at the head of them are over-worked 
and under-paid, a good part of their time being ex- 
pended in efforts to raise necessary funds and their 
vital force additionally depleted by the anxieties and 
embarrassments forced upon them by meagre and un- 
certain pay. To relieve such men of financial stress 
and worry would be sufficient in itself in many cases 
to double their efficiency and real usefulness in the 
cause to which their hands and hearts are given. 

If we were to come to specific instances it would be 
easy to mention numerous lines of social, industrial, 
political, and civic betterment the value and need of 
which are generally recognized, but in which compara- 
tively little is being done, chiefly because competent 
persons are not employed to give them the necessary 
time and thought. Some are going forward slowly, 
dependent partly on voluntary and free service, and 
partly on the service of men who though able and com- 
petent are crippled from lack of adequate financial 
support. What it would be worth to some of these 
causes to have even a few earnest, able, and energetic 
persons devoted solely to their promotion is beyond all 
estimation. It would make a vast difference in some 
cases, insuring success instead of absolute failure or 
an inadequacy and ineffectiveness little better than 
failure, and sometimes worse. 

Our proposition is, therefore, that men who are for- 
tunate enough to possess both the means and the de- 
sire to confer large benefits upon their fellow-men in 
some specific line shall select men qualified to perform 
this particular kind of work effectively, and endow 
them, as they would a society or an institution, witha 
sufficient amount to insure that regular, persistent, and 
systematic service which every cause must have if it 
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would succeed. In this way men of large wealth who 
have the heart and spirit to engage in philanthropic 
undertakings, but have neither the time nor the train- 
ing nor the special gifts to qualify them for doing such 
work successfully, can put representatives in the field 
to perform the desired service and thus see their hopes 
and aims fulfilled in the best, speediest, and noblest 
way. 
* 2 


The Plain Truth. 


THE REPUBLICAN machine in Pennsylvania has 

openly challenged the Republican press of that 
State to show its power. The State convention, under 
the domination of Mr. Quay, has placed at the head of 
the State ticket a man prominently identified with the 
enactment of the odious new libel law, and in its res- 
olutions the convention has indorsed the action of the 
Legislature and of Governor Pennypacker in all that 
they have done, the passage of the libel law, of course, 
included. Never before has such an opportunity been 
presented to the newspapers of Pennsylvania to de- 
monstrate the power of the press. If they could get 
together, representing all shades of public opinion, and 
name their own State ticket, they could wrench, if they 
did not wreck, the political machines that have treated 
them with such contempt. If this plan is impolitic or 
impracticable, the Republican press of Pennsylvania 
should organize an effective opposition to the machine 
ticket, which has now been labeled an anti-free press 
ticket. A good substantial lesson should be taught to 
the short-sighted, ungrateful, and despotic political 
bosses of Pennsylvania, and no better opportunity will 


ever present itself. 
* 


TAM MANY’S despicable methods to discredit the re- 

form administration of New York City are con- 
stantly being disclosed. The police force is one of the 
chief instrumentalities that Tammany uses for its base 
purposes. Recently three prisoners were arraigned be- 
fore Magistrate Crane, charged with conducting Sun- 
day games in one of oursuburbs. In court the prison- 
ers produced licenses from the city authorities, and the 
justice immediately dismissed the offenders and sharply 
rebuked the policeman for making such petty arrests. 
He intimated that the police department, or at least a 
part of it, was endeavoring to discredit the reform ad- 
ministration by indulging in arrests for the purpose of 
annoying citizens who were peacefully inclined. It is 
hoped that Police Commissioner Greene, who has shown 
such splendid executive ability since his appointment, 
will pay heed to this latest revelation of Tammany’s 
methods, and will promptly punish every policeman 
who subordinates loyalty to the city to fealty to Tam- 
many Hall. Itis a misfortune that the entire police 
force of the city of New York could not be reorganized 
on a new basis, eliminating the powerful influence over 
it which Tammany Hall still seems to exert. 

a 
HE DISCLOSURES of the Marcum murder trial 

in Kentucky, together with events of the same 
kind in the same State occurring while that trial was 
in progress, are timely reminders of the fact that 
there are numerous areas within our own borders 
where civilization is but little, if any, above the plane 
of Kishineff and Belgrade. For cowardly, treacher- 
ous, and cold-blooded deeds of crime there is nothing 
in the history of the world worse than the record of 
the feuds that have been staining the fair name of 
Kentucky now these many years. And we will not 
except from this the hideous narrative of the Thugs of 
India, the Bashi-Dazouks of Turkey, nor the Indian 
massacres of our earlier history. The feudal combats 
of Kentucky cannot be covered even with the poor and 
threadbare glamour of chivalry and romance, such as 
men are accustomed to throw over the work of rapine 
and slaughter. There is nothing chivalrous or ro- 
mantic about them; they are simply the deeds of 
human fiends who lie in wait to shoot each other un- 
awares, and who spare neither age nor sex in their 
murderous forays. 

a. 

‘THE REPORTED threat of the revolutionary leaders 

in Bulgaria to infect Constantinople and other 
cities in southeastern Europe with plague bacilli, unless 
the Powers interfere in their behalf, suggests an addi- 
tion to the horrors of war in modern times that even 
the far-sceing and philosophic M. Bloch failed to in- 
clude in his comprehensive survey of the terrific re- 
sults of modern warfare. It might go without saying 
that thc employment of such means of destruction is con- 
trary to the laws and usages of war between civilized 
nations at the present time, and would not be tolerated 
by public opinion now any more than it was forty years 
ago, when something of the same kind was threatened 
by a hostile force in this country. But it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw exact distinctions between methods 
that are proper and legitimate and those that are not 
when it comes to the business of dealing out death and 
destruction by the enginery of war, and no chapter of 
human history contains so much that is seemingly para- 
doxical and grossly inconsistent as that detailing the 
struggle between the humane and pitying instincts of 
men and the bloody, cruel, and ferocious work en- 
joined upon the soldier by virtue of his very profession. 
In the same news item referring to the proposed bacilli, 
is a statement that the Turkish besiegers of an insurgent 
stronghold have tried to burn out the enemy with pe- 
troleum, a method of attack which the rules of civil- 
ized warfare would doubtless sanction, but a method 
productive of more acute suffering to its victims than 
inoculation with a plague. How to be merciful and 
yet merciless is, indeed, a difficult problem. 
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BALES 


T WAS Henry Ward Beecher who said that the fear 
of being declared inconsistent was ‘‘ the hobgoblin 
of little minds,’ 

and it is to the 
credit of Dr. E. 
Benjamin An- 
drews, chancellor 
of the University 
of Nebraska, that 
he has not been de- 
terred by this hob- 
goblin from con- 
fessing that he has 
undergone a radi- 
cal change of view 
on the subject of 
bimetallism within 
the past few years. 





CHANCELLOR E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, This confession 
Who made a manly retraction of was made in the 
former views on bimetallism. course of an ad- 


dress to a class of 
students on practical ethics. ‘‘I confess the error I 
held for a number of years regarding the production 
of gold,’’ said Chancellor Andrews. ‘‘The output of 
gold has increased enormously since 1890. By 1897 it 
had completely checked the fall which prices had been 
undergoing since 1873, and since 1897 has caused a 
considerable rise in prices. From the advice of the 
greatest geologists, both in this country and in Europe, 
and from the opinion of practical miners of Colorado, 
whom I saw when I visited Colorado in 1895, I be- 
lieved the greatest output of gold was passed. I have 
to admit that it was an astounding mistake, and that 
I was in great and inexcusable error. I now believe 
that the heavy output of gold will continue.’’ This 
statement derives its chief significance from the fact 
that Dr. Andrews has been regarded as one of the 
ablest and most influential advocates of the free coin- 
age of silver, and as such bore a conspicuous part in 
the two presidential campaigns in which a controversy 
raged around that issue. It was his espousal of this 
economic heresy that led to Dr. Andrews’s resignation, 
in 1898, of the presidency of Brown University, after 
a successful administration of nine years, although his 
withdrawal was contrary to the expressed desire of 
the trustees of that institution. From the presidency 
of Brown Dr. Andrews went to Chicago to become 
superintendent of schools in that city, and thence 
was called, in 1900, to his present position at the head 
of the University of Nebraska. Dr. Andrews is a 
veteran of the Civil War. His present attitude on the 
money question is significant of the tremendous change 
of sentiment which a few short years have wrought 
in Western States whose people were once rabid on the 
subject of free silver. 
T IS ALWAYS a source of genuine pleasure and 
gratification to record a triumph won in any worthy 
field of human 
endeavor by the 
sheer force of 
merit, and par- 
ticularly so 
when the 
achievement is 
that of one who 
is very young, 
as well as ear- 
nest, plucky, 
and _persever- 
ing, allof which 
may be said of 
Albert Spal- 
ding, the four- 
teen - year - old 
son of J. Wal- 
ter Spalding, of 
New York, 
who, as we are 
told by a spe- 
cial cablegram 
to the Herald, 
has been 
awarded a di- 
ploma as _ pro- 
fessor of the 
violin at Bo- 
logna, the lead- 
ing violin school 
of Italy. The 
examination took place at Bologna on May 16th, be- 
fore a jury of six professors, and the young violinist’s 
success was all the greater because of the fact that 
he was not a pupil of the conservatory, having studied 
under Professor Chiti, of Florence, and Professor 
Buitrago, of New York, and consequently was shown 
no favors, but passed on his merits with forty-eight 
points out of a possible fifty. According to the rec- 
ords of the school he is the youngest boy to receive 
this honor. Young Spalding seems to have been a 
natural-born musician, and long before he went abroad 
for study astonished his friends by his proficiency on 
the violin. He appeared in several concerts in Italian 
cities last winter, and his performances were accorded 
high praise by the musical critics. 














MASTER ALBERT SPALDING, 


Who has won signal honors at the conservatory 
of music, Bologna, Italy. 
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FINER TESTIMONY could hardly be given to the 
thrift, industry, and provident habits of the Jew- 
ish people than that offered by Mr. Edward Lauter- 
bach in a recent address before the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of New York. When the first 
Jews landed in New York, he recalled, they were for- 
bidden to land, and finally Governor Peter Stuyvesant, 
of New Amsterdam, gave them the permission only on 
condition that no Jew ever should become an object of 
public charity. ‘‘That bargain,’’ added Mr. Lauter- 
bach, ‘* has been kept to this day.’’ 
HILE SECRETARY SHAW has, perhaps, set 
aside some political precedents in choosing a 
resident of the 
Empire State to 
succeed Mr. Ailes 
as his first assist- 
ant inthe Treasury 
Department, there 
is no disposition to 
question the ap- 
pointment as being 
a good one from 
every point of 
view. It is under- 
stood that Mr. 
Keep had the in- 
dorsement of Sen- 
ator Platt and 
Governor Odell, as 
well as that of 
Congressman A\l- 

















exander of his 
own district, and 
no more could be 
asked than that in 
the way of politi- 
cal approval. In the far more important particulars 
relating to personal character and intellectual attain- 
ments, Mr. Keep’s qualifications are of the best. He 
is a resident of Buffalo, and was graduated at Har- 
vard University in the collegiate and law courses. 
Since graduating Mr. Keep has been a practicing law- 
yer in the city of Buffalo, his specialty being along in- 
vestment and financial lines. When Secretary Shaw 
was with President Roosevelt in Iowa several weeks 
ago, the President signed a blank commission, thus 
putting the matter of the selection of an assistant 
secretary in the hands of the Secretary. However, 
when Mr. Shaw reached the decision that Mr. Keep 
was his choice he wired the President and received an 
answer approving his selection. As there is to be no 
new assignment of duties for assistant secretaries, 
Mr. Keep will have charge of the same business of 
the department as his predecessor, Mr. Ailes. 


. 


MR. CHARLES E. KEEP, 


Of Buffalo, the new Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. 


O ONE among those engaged in the fight against vice 
and corruption in New York during the past few years 
has been more con- 
spicuously success- 
ful and won more 
personal credit for 
bravery, persever- 
ance, and indomi- 
table energy than 
Mr. F.. Norton God- 
dard, whose efforts 
have been directed 
exclusively to the 
breaking up of pol- 
icy gambling, the 
meanest, lowest, 
and most despica- 
ble of all forms 
of this vice. When 
Captain Goddard 
began his work, 
policy gambling 
CAPTAIN F. NORTON GODDARD, was established on 
Who has achieved remarkable success an enormous and 

in fighting policy gambling. regularly system- 

atized scale in New 

York, its ramifications extending into every tenement 
region and embracing among its protectors and benefi- 
ciaries many police officials and numerous Tammany 
“statesmen ’’ and office-holders, some of whom are 
said to have grown enormously wealthy from their share 
of the plunderings of this nefarious business. Captain 
Goddard, by means of special legislation secured at 
Albany and by shrewd tactics and strategic assaults upon 
the enemy, has at last practically destroyed the policy 
dens and sent their “‘king,’’ the notorious ‘‘Al’’ Adams, 
to state-prison. In view of all that he has achieved in 
this peculiarly difficult field of reform work, no one will 
be disposed to question the eminent worthiness of the 
tribute paid to Captain Goddard recently, when 150 of 
his fellow-citizens united in a dinner in his honor at the 
Hotel Savoy. In addition to speeches in praise of 
Captain Goddard’s efforts made by Police Commis- 
sioner Greene, Mr. Frank Moss, and District Attorney 
Jerome, letters were read from President Roosevelt, 
Governor Odell, Mayor Low, Senator Platt, Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, and others, alluding to his work in the high- 
est terms. Mr. Roosevelt said: ‘‘ Not only do I value 
him as a friend, but I have always felt that if we had 
but a few more men like him, each to do his duty in 
his district, the work that Captain Goddard has done in 
his, the gain for decent government would be literally 
incalculable.’’ At the conclusion of the banquet Mr. 
Marcus M. Marks, in behalf of the Anti-Policy Society, 
presented to Captain Goddard a bronze statue rep- 
resenting a youth with a scythe thrown aside and the 
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spear taken up in response to the call of duty. The 
military title attached to Mr. Goddard’s name comes 
from his position as the leader of one of the Republic- 
an election districts in New York, where he has also 
done excellent and notable service for good govern- 


ment. 
a 


Ne ONE OF the great Union generals and leaders 

of the Civil War is held in higher esteem by the 
American people 
than the veteran 
O. O. Howard, 
one of the last sur- 
viving corps com- 
manders of the 
Federal forces. 
General Howard is 
a graduate of 
West Point, 
and saw his first 
field service in the 
Seminole cam - 
paign in Florida. 
He entered the 
Civil War as colo- 
nel of a Maine 
regiment, and 
came out as a 
brigadier - general 
in the regular army. He was made a major-general 
in 1886, and afterward retired from the active serv- 
ice with this rank. He commanded a brigade in many 
of the hottest battles of the Civil War, including that 
at Gettysburg, where he lost an arm. During the war 
and since, General Howard has been actively identified 
with religious, philanthropic, and educational work, 
and was commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for 
nine years. Recently the veteran soldier has under- 
taken the noble mission of a peacemaker among the 
warring mountaineers of eastern Kentucky. In this 
region there are numbers of people who are distant 
relatives of the general. They have long been en- 
gaged in wars of the clans. Twenty-seven people 
have been assassinated during these feuds, and the 
country is suffering from a reign of terror. General 
Howard conceived the idea that, as the law seems 
to be used to oppress the enemy and protect the crimi- 
nal, he would like to see what he could do to solve the 
problem by going among the people and counseling 
them to drop the use of firearms. There will be a 
good deal of curiosity to see how much he effected in 
this réle of peacemaker. He went out in such a spirit 
of peace’ that his mission could hardly be resisted, 
even though his peaceful desires may not be fully 
realized. He went among them as a Howard of the 
nation among Howards of eastern Kentucky, to see 
if fellow-feeling would make them wondrous kind. 

a 





MAJOR-GENERAL O. 0, HOWARD, 


Who undertook a peace mission among the 
mountaineers of Kentucky. 


NE OF the novels of recent years that was evi- 
dently not ‘‘ born to die,’’ right away at least, is 
** John Inglesant,’’ a fact made evident by the beauti- 
ful three-volume edition recently published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 
a 
ANY BOOKS of many kinds have been written on 
South Africa since the close of the unhappy 
struggle which 
extinguished 
the Boer repub- 
lic, but none has 
appeared which 
throws so much 
light upon cer- 
tain interesting 
phases of life in 
the Transvaal 
as the volume 
by Mrs. Lionel 
Phillips, whose 
reminiscences 
run back over 
the pioneer 
days in that re- 
gion, when the 
lumbering ox- 
wagon was the 
only means of 
conveyance 
from the sea- 
shore to Johan- 
nesburg and so- 
ciety in the 
diamond dis- 
trict was very 
primitive. Mrs. 
Phillips’s nar- 
rative of her 
unique expe- 
riences in those earlier days is highly diverting. So 
also is her account of a visit she once made to 
the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain at his office in Down- 
ing Street. To appreciate it one must remember 
Carlyle’s fierce denunciation of this same office as a 
fortress besieged by irate and despairing Colonials. 
Mrs. Phillips’s naive indifference to the dignity of 
the ‘‘Old Lady of Downing Street ”’ carried all before 
it. She ‘‘insisted’’ on seeing Mr. Chamberlain, to 
whom she spoke her mind with most refreshing frank- 
ness. Mr. Phillips having accumulated a fortune, the 
family have returned to enjoy the remainder of life in 
England, and have settled down at Tylney Hall, Roth- 
erwick, and Mr. Phillips is the new sheriff of South- 
ampton. 





MRS. LIONEL PHILLIPS, 


Wile of a South African diamond king, and 
author of a book on the Transvaal. 
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The College Hero 


The Man in the Crew—His Sacrifices and His Satisfactions 


N ORDER to keep his place in the ’varsity crew of his 
college, a young oarsman, modeled like the stat- 
ues that the Greeks loved to mould, deliberately, and 
knowing what the bitter penalty would be, made him- 
self a cripple for life. Something was wrong with 
the tendon of his leg. He had injured it in rowing, 
and the continued extraordinary exertion of training 
aggravated the affliction. The physician—whom he 
had consulted privately—warned the athlete that he 
must take immediate rest or the disease would be- 
come permanent, producing an incurable lameness. 
But the rage was only a few days off. Like him- 
self, the other seven young men of the ’varsity boat 
were magnificent oarsmen, rowing in unison like the 
parts of a fine machine. 

All the rumors that came to them while they were 
in the seclusion of their training quarters told of the 
public confidence in their victory and the discomfiture 
and despair of their rivals. To be a member of sucha 
crew was an honor never again to be attained. So the 
young athlete concealed his infirmity from his captain 
and his coach ; and when the day of the race came he 
was in his seat in the ’varsity boat. 

They had to lift him out when the race was over, 
and he and his comrades were borne away by their 
yelling, delirious college mates in a tumultuous triumph, 
Ever afterward this man supported himself 


By John Mathews 


There is peculiar monotony in their life in training. 
For two weeks it consists of three daily experiences 
eating, sleeping, and rowing. With different coaches 
the rigidity of rules varies ; and at Poughkeepsie, a 
week before the race, in which five colleges ure repre- 
sented, could be seen an interesting contrast between 
the West and the East. 

The men from Wisconsin were typical Westerners, 
and the men of Columbia were of the type of the 
East, and these two types are distinct. The Wiscon- 
sin men lived in the house of the Riverview Military 
Academy ; and the Columbians were quartered in the 
Windsor Academy building, a school for young ladies 
preparing for Vassar. And, by the way, although 
vacation time had begun, there were still three or four 
of these young ladies at the Windsor Academy when 
the two dozen young men from Columbia took up their 
abode in the building. But the young men were in 
one end and the young women in another, and the 
doors between were securely locked. When the girls 
left the house they walked by a circuitous route, under 
the advice of their teachers, fearing to meet some of 
the young men. The latter, however, were not so 
careful. Perhaps it was because there were no teach- 
ers present to advise them. 

The discipline over the Wisconsin men was rigid in 


elegant. The sentences sent out through the mega- 
phone were like these : 

“Throw yourself out on that reach, Six !’’ 

“* Hold your body steady, Four! Don’t throw your- 
self all over the boat !’’ 

** Jump into it, Five; pick up that water quicker, 
Five !’’ 

**Hold your body steady, there, Four! What in 

’s the matter with you ?”’ 

**Get ’em together, cox.!’’ 

And these commands continue all during the two 
daily work periods; for there is no question about the 
work of these serious efforts to reach greater per- 
fection. When the boat-house is reached again the 
men are dripping with perspiration. Their breasts 
and backs are pink with their exertions, and their 
muscles are swollen and hard, forming in little mounds 
and long ridges on their backs as their bodies move. 
And among the sturdy young giants is a very small 
youth with a hoarse voice, the coxswain, who steers 
the boat, gives the commands to the crew, and deter- 
mines when the stroke must be increased in order to 
increase the speed; and he is a very important in- 
dividual in the race. After twelve or sixteen miles of 
rowing, such as these oarsmen in training are givendaily 
during their season of about two weeks at Pough- 
keepsie, the athletes are glad to rest, to lie 
sprawled about on the grass or on their beds 





with a thick cane as he told of those twenty 
minutes of the most acute suffering mingled 
strangely with the most joyful exultation 
that he had ever known, But such is the 
ambition which prompts the efforts for ath- 
letic distinction among the thousands of 
sturdy and admirable young Americans in 
the colleges of the country. 

In one of the crews that train and race 
every year at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, 
was a young ¢aptain who had attained his 
position by the acknowledged superiority of 
his nerve, decision, and coolness at critical 
times. Suddenly this young man suffered 
bitter misfortune through the death of his 
father. The race was to be rowed in two 
weeks, and to have left training quarters 
then would have meant for the captain re- 
tirement from the crew, for every day was 
necessary in the perfection of this rowing 
engine made of human fibre. But his sor- 
row distracted him. It was difficult for him 
to fix his attention on the work of the crew, 
to maintain the enthusiasm which he had 
always had in abundance. His discipline 
relaxed, so that the coach, who is an abso- 
lute czar from whose decision there is no 
possible appeal, determined to remove the 
captain from the boat. Th2 situation was 
dramatic. The young athlete, to hold a 
place which he had struggled hard to attain, 
was bruising the feelings made sensitive by 
his sorrow, and making at the same time a 
brave fight against an almost irresistible 
tendency to relax his tension and give him- 
self over to his misfortune. Thus burdened 
he had been unable to accomplish every day 
the things which he had done so well before. 

‘‘I am working in the interest of the 
university, and not for any individual,’’ 
said the coach, when he announced his de- 
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while the last meal digests. 

But even in this separation from the 
world, this period of two weeks when these 
young men, so full of energy and vitality, 
are hidden away from the world and temp- 
tation, one of the inviolable rules of college 
life is closely observed. A freshman is a 
freshman still. At Windsor Academy, 
where the Columbia men lived, are two en- 
trances, a front door and a back door. No 
freshman dared enter the building excepting 
through the back door. Once inside he was 
allowed to climb only the back stairway. 
He was not permitted to lie on the grass in 
front of the building. His place was in the 
rear. When the rowing squad walked to 
its hotel for meals or to its boat - house, 
there were two groups, separate and dis- 
tinct. The rear group was made up entirely 
of freshmen. In the coaching launch, in 
which the Columbia crew rode from its 
boat - house to a point where they could 
take a car for their hotel, the fresh- 
men were made to remain aft while all 
the others rode in the forward part of the 
boat. 

Occasionally a freshman would become 








careless in his observance of these rules. 
In that case he would be ‘“‘ rough-housed ’’ 
promptly. This “‘rough-housing’’ might 
take a variety of forms, any of them unpleas- 
ant. On this situation the freshman has 
only one comment. It is this : 

“Well, I won’t be a freshman long.’’ 





A Noble Charity 
Still Needing Help. 








cision in confidence to a friend; ‘‘ the cap- 
tain has got to get out of that boat.’’ 

That was at night. The change was to 
have been made in the morning, but hap- 
pily the captain knew nothing of it. He would be 
crushed, one felt certain, by the announcement. It 
would be too heavy a blow under the circumstances 
for him to bear. But the order was modified. The 
captain was taken from the boat during the morning 
exercise and promptly reinstated in the afternoon. It 
seemed as though a positive calamity had been averted. 

Such instances as these illustrate what it means 
to the young man in college to become a mem- 
ber of the crew. For the oarsman who ‘‘ makes’”’ the 
’*varsity seems to be the first hero of all. The football 
champion becomes an idol with the undergraduates ; 
the track athlete has his admirers, too; but there 
seems to be a peculiar distinction about the crew men. 
Perhaps it is because the successful oarsman must 
have so many qualities that are admired alike by men 
and women. It is necessary not only that he have 
great strength, but his muscles must be flexible and 
sinuous, so that he can control them well. There must 
be skill combined with the power; and, moreover, he 
must be able to adapt himself to the others in the boat 
to become a perfectly fitting part of the machine. The 
men who have these physical qualities are, as a rule, 
strikingly well formed. Aside from the necessary 
bodily qualifications, the oarsman must have grit. 
There are some who weaken and lose heart when the 
strain is greatest. There are others who shut their 
eyes and put their jaws together and harden them- 
selves, fighting with renewed courage until the end; 
and the oarsman must be of this latter kind. And all 
this being true, the men of the crews are great college 
heroes, and to attain and hold their heroic positions 
they will endure much. 


COLUMBIA STUDENTS, QUARTERED IN A YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, RECEIVE A VISITOR. 


Hare. 


the extreme. They were made to rise promptly at six 
in the morning, and none of them was permitted to 
leave the training quarters. They could not go to the 
town to buy even a pair of gloves or a postage-stamp. 
All this had to be done by their manager, who, of 
course, is always a fellow student. The Wisconsin 
oarsmen were not permitted to go swimming, at least 
until after they had been in their Poughkeepsie quar- 
ters for some time; but when the morning or evening 
exercise in the boats was ended they walked back to 
their training quarters and took ashower bath. They 
ate their meals in the building adjoining that in which 
they slept, both buildings belonging to the Riverview 
Academy. As a further safeguard against illness 
the men from Wisconsin brought a stock of huge 
bottles of spring water, being the same water which 
they had used in their training at home. 

Compared with this the discipline of the Columbia 
camp seemed lax. Although the New York City ath- 
letes slept at the Windsor Academy, they took their 
meals at a hotel in town more thana mile away. They 
arose in the morning at 7:30, and after the usual 
breathing exercise, consisting of forty full respira- 
tions, they walked to the hotel to breakfast. After 
that they were at liberty to do as they liked. Some of 
them sat about the hotel lobby and read papers or 
wrote letters. Others strolled about town. At 10:30, 
however, they were required to be at their boat-house 
for the morning’s work. This would be a row on the 
river, sometimes four miles, sometimes eight miles, 
their coach following them all the while in a launch, 
shouting to them through a megaphone. The instruc- 
tions of the coach were sometimes more forcible than 


ONE QUALITY of true charity, like 

that of true heroism as stated by 
Emerson, is persistency. It is always well 
to do good, and better still not to grow 
weary in well-doing. This applies to the case of the or- 
phans caused by the massacre in Armenia and the 
famine in India only a few years ago. It is well to re- 
member that these orphans are not yet grown up and 
past the need of help from outside. The committee 
organized in this country for the relief of the Arme- 
nian children and the establishment of orphan homes 
in India, with Justice Brewer of the United States as 
its president, is still in active existence and still in need 
of funds to maintain its noble work. The headquarters 
of the committee are at 40 King Street, Boston, but 
the treasurers are the well-known firm of Brown 
Brothers & Company, 59 Wall Street, New York, to 
whom all contributions of money should be sent. Re- 
ferring to gifts made to this work by our readers in 
days past, the secretary of the committee writes to 
say that these gifts ‘“‘have been well invested’’ and 
are not ‘‘ pauperizing,’’ the children. ‘‘Some of our 
older orphans,’’ the writer says, ‘‘are doing beautiful 
work in rugs, embroidery, lace and metal work, which 
makes them partly self-supporting. But the younger 
massacre and famine orphans are as yet wholly de- 
pendent on us for their support, and unless other gen- 
erous friends come to our rescue, many of these chil- 
dren, from seven to twelve years of age, who have 
hitherto been supported by transient gifts, will have to 
be sent away from their happy homes. The workers 
turn to us, for there are no poor-farms, no orphanages 
in Moslem and heathen lands for children like these, 
and unless we can help them they must go to the 
streets.’’ We may add that we have all confidence in 
the work of this committee, and have no doubt as to 
the necessity of added funds to carry it on. 
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STURDY WISCONSIN OARSMEN RECEIVING THEIR NEW WHITE 
CAPS.— Hare. 


MEMBERS OF COLUMBIA CREW RESTING AT QUARTERS 
DURING THE AFTERNOON.—Larle. 
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COACHING THE COLUMBIA CREW FROM THE STEAM-LAUNCH.——Hare WISCONSIN FRESHMEN LAUNCHING THEIR BOAT BEFORE A PRACTICE SPIN.— Hare. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING RACES ON THE HUDSON. 
SNAP-SHOTS OF ATHLETIC OARSMEN WHO TOOK PART IN THE STRENUOUS AND EXCITING CONTESTS. 


See Page 4. 




















Oo Lively Times on Steamer Day 


YOUNG WOMAN with a huge cluster of violets at 
her waist was conspicuous in the double line of 
men and women who pressed against the rail of the 
great transatlantic steamer that was ready for in- 
stant departure for the voyage across the ocean. With 
one hand the girl at the rail waved slowly and auto- 
matically a small white handkerchief. Her eyes had 
a peculiar, vacant look in them, for she was evidently 
attempting to include in a single glance all of the 
many faces that were lifted from the crowd on the 
dock. The result was that she seemed to see nothing. 
The women all about her were smiling or looking very 
serious indeed, as their handkerchiefs fluttered, and 
the men among them were lifting their hats again and 
again, looking steadily at the group on the pier below. 
Occasionally some one on the deck of the vessel would 
make a movement of sudden and renewed interest, 
waving a handkerchief or lifting a hat violently, smil- 
ing and calling aloud a name; and the next instant 
there would be a corresponding flutter in some part of 
the group on the dock. Fully half of those left be- 
hind were standing still, tired with waving, and were 
gazing fixedly at the faces of those on the deck above. 
Then suddenly there was a general movement in the 
crowd on the pier, and a young man, his face flaming 
with exertion, pushed his way to the front of the 
group. His advent was so hurried and tempestuous 
that the persons whom he threw aside turned in sur- 
prise to stare. He caused a genuine commotion by 
his disregard of those ahead of him. The eyes of the 
persons on the deck above were immediately fixed on 
this frantic new comer. And then all at once the 
young woman with the violets at her waist underwent 
a transformation. She screamed out a name and 
threw her arms straight forward, pressing eagerly 
against the rail, her handkerchief madly waving. She 
did not long escape the eyes of the young man who 
was now almost directly under her at the very edge of 
the pier. And when they recognized each other there 
was an awkward pause. They were so far apart that, 
if either said anything loud enough to reach the ears 
of the other, fully three hundred other people would 
hear as well. The man on the dock, still breathless, 
his hat in his hand, finally shouted : 

**T just got your telegram.’’ 

She answered, but he did not understand. 

‘* What did you say ?’’ he called out. 

Again she spoke, considerably embarrassed, be- 
cause no one else seemed to be saying or doing any- 
thing. 

“*T couldn’t hear you then, either,’’ and the young 
man held his hand behind his ear, while he stood on 
tip-toe. 

The girl made one more effort, ‘‘I’m sorry !’’ she 
declared, and the tone was somewhat different from 
that in which the words were first spoken. 

Then a little later the young man asked a question 
which to those who were about him seemed absurd, 
under the apparent circumstances. 

‘When are you coming back ?’’ he shouted. Those 
who believed that this had been asked without reason, 
and merely for the sake of appearances, were con- 
firmed in their opinion by the answer from the girl, 
which was given in a tone indicating disapproval and 
reproof. 

“*Oh, I don’t know !’’ 

And that ended the dialogue. Those on tne shore 
and those on deck, far above them, again resumed in- 
terest in their own friends, and a moment later there 
was a sudden shout and simultaneously a loud chorus of 
good-byes, repeated over and over again ; and it could 
be seen that the group on the deck was slowly mov- 
ing away. The great ocean mastodon was gliding 
noiselessly from its berth. The movements of the 
people on the boat and on shore were at once convul- 
sive. Hats and handkerchiefs filled the air, and every 
one was shouting, ‘‘Good-bye! good-bye!! good- 
bye!!!’ 

The young woman with the violets at her waist 
reached down quickly, tore out a handful of the little 
blossoms and hurled them down toward the dock. 
Most of the flowers fluttered into the water, but a few 
of them reached the floor of the pier, and these the 
young man quickly gathered; he waved the hand 
which held them and then put the violets in his pocket. 

The persons on the deck walked or ran toward the 
stern of the ship, so as to be as near as possible to 
those whom they were leaving. Those on the pier 
hurried helter-skelter toward the outer end of it. In 
the crowd was a woman who carried in her arms a 
chubby baby dressed in white. This baby, which 
had been waving its small hand for half an hour, con- 
tinued to do so even while its mother carried it through 
the dark pier to the platform outside. 

On the outer end of the pier one was impressed at 
once by the great bare wall of the giant steamer’s 
hull as it slowly moved past. On the deck above there 
was the fringe of human activity, the hats and hand- 
kerchiefs waving constantly, the people seeming very 
small and insignificant in comparison with the power- 
ful moving mass on which they rode. Extravagant 
efforts were made again by those on the pier to attract 
the attention of the individuals in the fluttering fringe 
on the deck. Some of them had signals pre-arranged. 
One man on shore wore in his hat-band a folded en- 
velope, which in the rush to get a place of prominence 
at the end of the pier was quickly lost. Of this, how- 
ever, the man was blissfully unconscious. 
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By Harry Beardsley 


For the special purpose of signaling her departing 
friends a woman on the pier carried a large sheet of 
thin silk, which was of an amazingly brilliant color, a 
blending of red and yellow that was almost an exact 
reproduction of the color of flame. On the deck of 
the receding vessel was a pathetic figure, an old 
woman, sobbing. She held her handkerchief to her 
eyes a moment, wiping away the tears, and then the 
next moment waved the same handkerchief, gazing 
with longing toward the shore. On the pier stood 
a young man in the rough clothes of a_ laborer, 
saying over and over again in a voice no louder than 
that used in ordinary conversation, ‘* Good-bye, mother! 
good-bye, mother!’’ Conspicuous among the others 
on the vessel was a man who was dancing and per- 
forming queer antics in the excitement of the moment. 
As the steamer moved further and further away he 
ran and danced along the deck, both hands in the air, 
in one of which was his hat. His friends on the pier 
watched him and laughed, not heartily, but approv- 
ingly. They were glad that he could be in such good 
spirits. 

The little tugs which pulled the great steamer out 
seemed to be tremendously excited about it, reminding 
one of ants dragging away the body of a beetle, for the 
tug is the most noisy, fussy, busy, self-important little 
craft that rides the waters. Two of them struggled 
with the great ocean liner, one pushing, the other 
pulling. And as the immense steamer gradually 
neared deeper water, the middle of the North River’s 
channel, all the other boats in the stream carefully 
and respectfully kept their distance, changing their 
courses to avoid danger of collision with this superior 
power. And when the great vessel reached the centre 
of the stream its head was pointed out toward the bay, 
and then a turmoil in the stream immediately at the 
vessel’s stern showed that she was getting under her 
own power, that her screws were beginning to throw 
their force against the water. Handkerchiefs were 
still waving on deck, and a few handkerchiefs on the 
end of the pier were still moving slowly and with 
regularity, held high in the air. But most of the 
persons who were left behind were now motionless 
and silent, gazing still at the departing vessel, and 
lost in reflection. They were impressed by the dignity 
and majesty of the great steamer, so calm and power- 
ful she seemed among all the small harbor boats, as 
she moved forward slowly and evenly out toward the 
sea. 

**Oh, I hate the idea of going back home !’’ sighed 
a woman. 

“*I guess she’s about as good a boat as there is,’’ 
said one young man, without taking his eyes from the 
departing ship. 

With wistful looks the people, one by one, left the 
pier and went their many ways. A few, however, 
still lingered. Some were drying the eyes that had 
filled with tears as they lost in the distance the faces 
of loved ones. The woman who carried the great 
flaming piece of silk still waved it above her head ; 
the young man who had violets in his pocket was 
standing silent and thoughtful; and the chubby baby, 
dressed in white and held aloft in its mother’s arms, 
still moved its tiny hand. 

“* Get off the pier now, please !’’ broke in the voic2 





Betsey Ross. 





A QUIET house, a quiet street, 
A needle and a thread, 
A scissors and a square of blue, 
Some strips of white and red, 
And slender hands that deftly stitched 
The shining stars across— 
"Twas thus the flag of Liberty 
Was made by Betsey Ross. 


‘THOUGH Father Time has worn to rags 
The ermine robes of kings, 

And left the guns of war to rust 
Among forgotten things ; 

Though crowns and sceptres at his touch 
Have turned to dust and dross, 

Yet not a broken stitch has marred 
The work of Betsey Ross. 


[‘ STATELY hall and lowly home 
This day its colors wave, 

The shelter of the world’s oppressed, 
The beacon of the brave. 

Let glory on the nation’s shield 
Among the stars emboss 

The thread, the needle, and the name 
And fame of Betsey Ross. 

Minna Irvine. 
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of a man who looked like a policeman in civilian’s 
clothes. ‘*‘ Move back, please; move back !’’ 

The people turned to obey, most of them looking 
back over their shoulders at the great boat, which was 
now far down the river. The doors closed behind them 
and the ship was gone. 

A line of hansoms and coupés drawn up with mili- 
tary precision on the broad asphalt area just outside of 
the entrance of a great transatlantic steamship com- 
pany’s pier in the North River in New York is the first 
evidence of the regular sailing day of one of those 
palatial hotels which cross the seas. A little later 
carriages arrive with coachmen and footmen on the 
boxes, and disappear beyond the great drab wall 
which hides from West Street all but the tops of the 
stacks of the steamers. Occasionally other cabs roll 
up, the drivers’ seats monopolized by trunks and va- 
lises which are spotted with the vari-colored stamps of 
foreign travel. These vehicles promptly pass through 
the great wall, and some of them reappear later and 
go their way, while others fall in with those already 
in line outside. Frequently persons on foot, alone or 
in groups, walk across the asphalt area and disap- 
pear through the hole in the wall. And the activity 
at this entrance increases as the hour for sailing draws 
nearer. The group is concentrated close about this 
entrance through which the hurrying people pass, a 
cluster of black on a broad field of dark gray. 

Within is an immense room like a huge convention 
building, the light coming into it from openings at the 
sides, through which one looks out on the water. 
Above are numberless timbers and beams, a part of 
the roof of the great structure. People are standing 
in groups on the rough wooden floor of the pier. 
Others are ascending the gangways to the vessel. 

There are usually three of these inclined walks— 
one for the ship company’s employés, with baggage 
on their backs, one for first-cabin passengers, and one 
at the farther end for those who go steerage. And 
just beyond that trunks and numberless sacks of mail 
are being lifted and swung with ropes and cranes from 
the dock to the vessel. Amidst all this, men are hur- 
rying back and forth, so that the scene is confusing. 
On board the waiting ship, on the decks, in the saloons, 
are many persons saying their farewells to departing 
friends. Then a bell on one of the lower decks, which 
sounds like a large dinner bell, is rung and every one 
knows at once that it is time to go ashore. Some are 
still frantically looking for friends. 

** Maybe we’ll find them up stairs,’’ one says. 

On the main deck is a man in uniform directing 
to the proper exit those who are about to leave the 
ship. 

** At your left hand for the shore, sir,’’ says the 
man in the uniform. ‘‘ Down that gangway there, sir.’’ 

There are many hurried partings, and then the 
last visitor is off ; the gangways are taken away with 
great bustle and hurry ; and then there are two groups, 
definitely divided—those above on the deck and those 
below on the dock ; those who go and those who stay. 

And thus does the restless spirit of migration, com- 
mon alike to birds and beasts and men in the relaxa- 
tion of the winter into spring, find relief at the doors 
of the continents—a happy indulgence for those who 
fly away, regret and discontent for those who remain 
behind. 

* * 


A Hint to the World’s Fair Managers. 


F THE directors of the St. Louis exposition are as 
wise, resourceful, and enterprising as we believe 
them to be, they will lose no opportunity to profit by 
the mistakes and failures of management which caused 
so much needless discomfort to thousands who attended 
the dedication exercises. Where vast multitudes 
gather, as they did on that occasion, some inconven- 
iences are practically unavoidable, but with a well-dis- 
ciplined and competent police force there is no excuse 
for such exhibitions of unmannerliness and downright 
rowdyism as marked and seriously marred several 
events in the dedication programme. The approach of 
hot weather also suggests the thought that the exposi- 
tion managers will be wise in devising and adopting 
every practicable means.for mitigating the heat of 
midsummer days on the exposition grounds. St. 
Louis is naturally a much hotter city than either Chi- 
cago or Buffalo, where the last two expositions were 
held, and it has not the advantage of a large water 
area near at hand as those cities have, where coolness 
and refreshment may be sought and easily obtained in 
the summer days. But almost anything is possible in 
these times to modern science and inventive genius, 
and if a proper effort is put forth we have no doubt 
that some means may be found for cooling the exposition 
buildings to such a degree that the heat of midsummer 
will lose its terrors for prospective visitors and the ex- 
position itself be a large gainer in every sense by the 
innovation. Electricity might be called in to solve this 
problem, as it has solved so many others. In any case, 
this problem of modifying the temperature on the ex- 
position grounds next year is a most serious one and 
the expenditure of a large amount of time and money 
for a reasonable solution of it would be entirely jus- 
tifiable. 


Drives away care, lends buoyancy to the spirits 
and strength to the body—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
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MAYOR JOHN WEAVER OF PHILADELPHIA (BORN IN ENGLAND), WHO 
FAMOUS BROKEN BELL STARTING FROM PHILADELPHIA FOR THE BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION AT BOSTON. ACCOMPANIED THE BELL TO BOSTON AND SPOKE 
THERE ON “‘ AMERICAN LIBERTY.” 


HISTORIC LIBERTY BELL A SILENT MEMENTO AT BUNKER HILL. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BOSTON’S GREAT BATTLE HONORED BY THE PRESENCE OF THE BELL WHICH PEALED FORTH THE TIDINGS OF INDEPENDENCE IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1776.—Jennings. 




















VAST INLAND SEA NEAR WAMEGO, KANSAS—ENTIRE VALLEY, SEVERAL MILES WIDE, INUNDATED BY THE KANSAS RIVER, DESTROYING HUNDREDS OF FINE HOMES AND CAUSING A LOSS OF 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.—J/’arsons. 


























EXTENSIVE RAILROAD YARDS IN KANSAS CITY SUBMERGED, WITH MANY LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS THREATENED WITH DESTRUCTION BY THE RISING WATERS.—Herndon View Company. 
AWE-INSPIRING FEATURES OF THE FIERCE FLCODS IN KANSAS. 


BROAD VALLEY OF THE KANSAS RIVER WHOLLY OVERFLOWED AND THE KANSAS CITY RAILROAD YARDS UNDER DEEP WATER. 
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Was Russia Behind Alexander’s Assassins ? 


By Algot Sandberg, former Editor of the Fournal of Stockholm, Sweden 


HE RECENT bloody deeds in Belgrade, sweeping 
away from the earth the last legitimate member 
of the wicked Obrenovitch family, probably wil form 
the introduction of a new arrangement of things in 
the Balkan peninsula. In connection with this impor- 
tant question it may be not too hazardous to prophesy 
that the usual summer quiet of the European situation 
will be considerably disturbed in the near future. The 
Balkan peninsula for a long time has been ‘‘the dan- 
gerous corner of Europe.’’ There has been hidden 
beneath the ashes of the last convention of Berlin 
the spark that will yet enkindle the fire of war in 
Europe. Nobody, in any way familiar with the 
European policy, will be deceived by the feigned indif- 
ference of Russia and Austria. It is beyond doubt 
that their cabinets now are working hard, though 
secretly, to solve the Balkan problem to their own 
profit. Meantime they are shrugging their shoulders 
and diplomatically saying to the world: ‘* We are 
feeling no concern over the circumstances newly es- 
tablished in Servia ; we have no interests there.’’ But 
within a pretty short time both Austria and Russia 
plainly will show their intentions. The present dis- 
order in Servia is the very atmosphere at least for 
the Russian policy. Eventually this policy, the most 
clever in the world, probably will gain the game either 
by violating treaties openly or by the sword. It would 
be not at all surprising if a European war now were 
drawing nearer than “at anytime before. ‘‘ Que 
vivera verra !”’ 

The four ‘‘ buffer states’’ between Austria and 
Russia on the one side and the Osmanian empire on 
the other are, as is well known, Montenegro, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania, the biggest of which is 
Roumania. The ruler of this kingdom, Carol L, 
belongs to the German Hohenzollern family. His 
wife is a German princess of Neuwied. Thus it may 
be understood that the sympathies of the ruling family 
and its court are, throughout, German. Bulgaria, also 
with a German ruler, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, became in 1878 an autonomous and tributary 
principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan of 
Turkey. The population of this country is the most 
conglomerate in Europe, being made up of Bulgarians, 
Turks, Greeks, Roumanians, Gypsies, Jews, Tartars, 
Armenians, Austrians and Germans, Albanians, Rus- 
sians, Czecks, Servians and others. Among this popu- 
lation Russian agents have been working for many 
years, spreading disorder and discontent. Their work 
has at last resulted in a conspiracy against the ruler, 
forcing him to leave his country to save his life. The 
incidents in Servia will impel the population of Bul- 
garia further on the way of revolution, revolutions 
always having been very contagious in the Balkan 
peninsula. Thus hastening to anarchy, the country 
will yet be an easy prey for Russia. 

Concerning the tiny state of Montenegro there is 
not much to tell. Its present ruler, Prince Nicholas I., 
is known as an intimate friend of Russia, which sub- 
sidizes him largely. Besides, he is on very friendly 
terms with the King of Italy, who is his son-in-law. 
Servia, upon which the eyes of the world nowadays 


are fixed, is situated close to the Austrian frontier and 
has for years been watched by Austria with avaricious 
eyes. The country being of much the same character 
as the nearest Austrian provinces, the annexing of 
Servia has been regarded from that side as the most 
natural way of enlarging the Austrian empire. But 
the Austrians have never dared to take any steps to 
violate the Berlin treaty in this way, because they 
have known very well that behind the desired territory 
has been standing such a big Power as Russia. 

Russia nowadays is the nightmare of Europe. 
Everywhere one can see the traces of its political se- 
cret work. If that be the fact generally, much more 
is it the case in the Balkan peninsula. ‘‘ Divide et 
impera !’’ is Russia’s ruling law as well inside as out- 
side her bounds. This law has been for many years 
applied against Servia. The history of the latter 
country since the first days of its insurrection against 
Turkey shows this plainly. The war was fought to an 
end with Russian roubles, the Obrenovitch family seiz- 
ing the reins of government with the silent consent of 
Russia. The fourth Obrenovitch, Prince Milan, got his 
title of King after the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878, 
through Russian diplomacy. And the whole history of 
the wicked King is the most significant example of the 
heartless policy of Russia. 

a 

For the greater part of his reign King Milan was 
overwhelmed with Russia’s favors. From Russia he 
got his Queen, Natalie, who always was the obedient 
tool of the Czar. Seeing the King’s bad tendencies, 
Russia supported him in his wrong ways, providing 
him for many years with money for his debauchery 
and gambling. Finally, however, it was Russian in- 
fluence that cast him out of his country after he had 
done his worst to his people. Now the Russian policy 
had more to gain by supporting his son, Alexander, 
that stubborn and brainless degenerate. As the cat 
plays with the mouse before devouring it, Russia en- 
couraged Alexander to marry Draga Maschin, after- 
ward openly renouncing the couple, knowing very well 
what would follow, viz.: the growing discontent among 
the people, fomented by Russian agents everywhere, 
until the crop of trouble had grown ripe. 

At last the time had come. Servia was in a state 
of the most tumultuous disorder, the stubborn King, 
encouraged by his ambitious wife, having through his 
behavior exasperated the people to the utmost. 
When the first shot sounded at Belgrade, inaugurat- 
ing that night of murder, Russia stood behind the con- 
spirators commanding, “‘ Fire !’’ That is the truth 
the future will show it. Yet, what isthe purpose of 
Russia in acting in that way? It is clear enough. 

The natural law of horror vacui has for Rus- 
sia’s part become a political law. As such a “ vac- 
uum ”’ is regarded every territory bordering upon Rus- 
sia, but at the same time separating it from the larger 
realms. Russia never likes such a state of affairs. 
“*Clear frontiers’’ could be named as its watch- 
word, as relates to its action in Manchuria, in the 
Trans-Caspian frontier provinces—and now at last in 
the Balkan peninsula. Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, 


Roumania incorporated into Russia, its frontiers would 
be straight and clear beside both Austria and Turkey. 
The revolution in Servia is to be regarded as the first 
serious step since 1878 to gain this end. It also is the 
beginning of the finish of the present state of things 
in the dangerous corner of Europe. 

Russia had been waiting for a long time—the secret 
of its successful policy is to know how to wait. It 
will wait for months longer, maybe one year; yet the 
bear has raised its paws, sure to catch its prey at the 
right time. And then no treaties will be any hinder- 
ance to its grip. Have not treaties proved to be of no 
effect in Manchuria? The situation now created in 
Servia is just as Russia likes it, with the people di- 
vided into several parties, and pretenders still intrigu- 
ing for the throne. Russia will still look on, laughing 
in scorn. ‘The actors will be allowed to play their 
farce, yet the Russian goverrment is holding the rcpe 
of the curtain. At last, before it is ready to fall, the 
hidden manager will appear on the stage, taking the 
whole revenue of the performance. 

Peter Karageorgevitch, who has been elected King 
of Servia, belongs to an old Servian family, and his 
party in the country is pretty big. But hehimself is not 
at alla persona grata to Russia. He has imbibed too 
much of Occidental ideas to be an okedient tcol to Rus- 
sia. Admiring the federate republic of Switzerland, 
he is somewhat of a socialist* Probably things will ap- 
pear to him in a different light regarded from the 
throne than they did frcm below it, yet it is sure he 
would try to rule Servia according to Occidental notions. 
That Russia ncver will allow. <A people of slaves is 
its ideal. King Peter soon will discover secret ob- 
stacles everywhere and, tired out at last, he will aban- 
don the throne. It is probable, too, that Russia will try 
by every means to cast in his way the young Prince 
Mirko of Montenegro. The latter is but a boy. Be- 
fore his majority there would be no longer a Servia. 
The future will show that Russia will be acting so. 

And then—what will happen? The cabinets of 
the Triple-Alliance must be ready to meet Russia at 
that point. Germany and Austria have their interests 
to watch in Roumania and Bulgaria, and Italy will be 
forced to join them in keeping the treaty of 1878 in- 
violable. Lastly, England cannot allow Russia to as- 
sume the whole superintendence over the Bosporus, 
which would be the case if the Balkan states should 
become Russian territory. From these named four 
Powers there would be raised against Russia the 
ery : ‘‘Hands off !’’ But then the Russian bear will 
no longer listen to any warnings. Then everything will 
on its side be prepared foy a combat—the European 
war will at that time break out. This is as sure as 
that the last legitimate Obrenovitch now lies slain by 
the murderers in Belgrade. The European politicians 
for many years have been waiting for that war. Now 
it is drawing nearer than ever before. The nearest 
future probably will hear its thunder. Russia does 
not fear it, knowing that she will carry home the final 
victory. 

That is, in a few words, what the present situa- 
tion in the Balkan peninsula signifies. 


Take Time To Play - 


THE DEEP and widespread interest that has grown 

up within the United States during the past few 
years in the institution of play-grounds for children in 
cities, and more ample provision for pleasure and recre- 
ation on the part of the people generally, is an inter- 
est which finds its source and full justification in the 
recognition of the truth that opportunities and facil- 
ities for innocent diversion have as proper and legiti- 
mate a claim upon public attention and are as much 
entitled to a place in any scheme of local government 
as any provision for the more material needs of men. 
It is because of this feeling that the proposition to 
expend many millions of dollars within the next few 
years in New York on small parks, play-grounds, and 
recreation piers meets with general approval and is re- 
garded as a wise and necessary expenditure of public 
money. 

The fact is, we are only beginning to realize how 
much of a factor the ‘‘ play instinct ’’ is in the life of 
every normal human being, and especially in the life 
of the young, and how close and vital are the relations 
between it and the development of character and 
morals. Paradoxical as it may sound, this question of 
naking provision for play is a very serious one. To 
leny a child the opportunity for free and healthful 
glay, as so many children are denied it in the crowded 
cenements of our cities, is almost as unnatural and as 
cruel as to deny it food and drink, and scarcely less 
fatal to its physical well-being. 

Nothing, we are positive, is more prejudicial to the 
morals of the young in cities than the attempted re- 
pression of their natural desires for amusement, and 
the harsh and often unreasonable restraints imposed 
upon them in this direction. The deplorable results of 
these efforts are seen in stunted and prematurely aged 
bodies and the still more deplorable development of 
vicious and criminal traits of character. It is not sur- 
prising that the boy of the tenements, whose natural 
outflow of spirit only serves to make a shuttle-cock of 
him between the parental rod in the home and the 
policeman’s club in the street, should be driven at an 
early stage into the dark and devious ways of the 


“‘tough ’’ and the ‘‘gang,’’ and thus often into associa- 
tions still more fatal to a decent and honorable life. 
The surprising thing is that so many of the young sub- 
jected to these abnormal and unhappy conditions, de- 
prived of nearly all the natural rights of childhood, its 
sweetest joys and its truest delights, should actually sur- 
vive the process and develop into honest and self- 
respecting men and women. 

And what we have said in regard to providing for 
the play instinct in boys and girls applies with equal 
force to children of a larger growth. Under different 
names the same instinct, the same needs, enter the life 
of men and women everywhere, and everywhere call 
for equal recognition. And when this recognition is 
not given in some legitimate way it is certain, as in 
the case of the children, that the play spirit will find 
expression in ways that are not conducive to health of 
mind or body. We should remember this when we are 
inclined to inveigh against the low dance-halls, the con- 
cert saloons, the variety theatres, and other doubtful 
places of amusement, to which multitudes of working 
people and other elements of a city population resort. 
Our heaviest condemnation should rest not on these 
places, demoralizing as some of them are, but on our 
social system, our churches and humanitarian enter- 
prises, which, with all their powers and resources, 
make so little reckoning of the forces that shape the 
destiny of the masses, the common people, and do so 
little in a real and practical way to open the chan- 
nels for pure and wholesome influence to flow in upon 
their lives. 

Preachers and moralists fulminate against the dance- 
halls, the Sunday museums, and the Sunday excursions 
in strange forgetfulness of the fact that thousands of 
hard-working men and women, young and old, resort to 
these places, not from any vicious or improper motives, 
but because they are the only places convenient and 
open to them where opportunities are afforded for that 
relaxation from toil and care their natures crave, the 
same craving which their more fortunate fellow beings 
satisfy in the drawing-room, the golf club, and the 
round of gayety at the seashore and the mountains. 


The way to abolish the low dance-hall and the 
variety theatre is to supply the people with resorts as 
near like them as possible, leaving out only their essen- 
tially evil and unnecessary accompaniments. Until 
some constructive work is done along this line it is as 
idle and useless to declaim against existing places as to 
declaim against the right of the people to breathe. 

We shall surely never solve the much talked-of city 
problem and fulfill our just obligations to our fellow- 
men doomed to the narrow, cramping life of the city 
tenements until we make ample and adequate allow- 
ance for their recreative needs and for innocent and 
wholesome amusement. 


China Holds One-fourth the World. 


URING THE European difficulties with China no 
little divergence of opinion was expressed as to 
the population of that great Asiatic empire. A new 
census of China has just been completed and the re- 
turns indicate that the population has been rather 
underestimated than overcalculated. At least it shows 
the enormous total population of 426,447,000, accord- 
ing to the cabled reports. The number of inhabitants 
in Manchuria, Mongolia, Thibet, and Turkestan was 
only estimated. Thus more than one-fourth of the 
world are contained within the Chinese empire. Even 
the British empire with its vast possessions on every 
continent has 30,000,000 less inhabitants than China. 
In 1890 Mr. E. G. Ravenstein estimated the inhabi- 
tants of the earth at 1,487,900,000. Since then the 
number has increased at least 62,100,000, making a 
present total of 1,550,000,000. The British empire, 
including India and the recently acquired possessions 
in South Africa, contains 396,105,000 people; the 
Russian Empire comes next with less than one-third as 
many, 129,004,000 ; the United States, including our 
island possessions, numbers about 89,000,000 ; France 
and her colonies have 65,367,000. No other country 
passes the fifty-million mark. 
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In the shame. of Notre Dame 


By Eleanor Franklin 





PaRIs, June 10th, 1903. 

ROM THE beginning of memory we have all known 

the famous church of Notre Dame, in Paris. At 
first only a dim shadowy substance of fairy lore, it 
grew and grew out of the mist of childish years until, 
as we thought, it stood clear before our eyes, a geo- 
graphical and historical fact. I viewed it through the 
pages of many books and thought I understood. I 
read admiringly about the intricacies of its magnificent 
architectural plan, and grandly applauded with the 
rest of the world its unknown great authors; but not 
until I stood within the shadow of its mighty towers 
did I recognize the life and personality of the ancient 
building, or understand the beauty of its dull-gray 
melancholy. L’Eglise de Notre Dame, symbolic of 
majestic age, towering triumphant over laughing, sob- 
bing, chattering, conglomerate, feverish Paris, seems 
to stand half brooding in quiet dignity and wholly in- 
different wonder upon life’s wild assertion of its own 
grave importance. 

Is ita smile or a frown we see upon that time-stained, 
beautiful face? Do those bells ring sadly, or gayly ? 
Who knows? And yet could a voice ever be glad 
again that had rent the air with agonizing shrieks over 
terrors unique beneath the sun? Could the voice which 
has sung requiems for ages over the dying glories of 
great old France ever cease to sob? No. Notre 
Dame, like all old Paris, is eternally sad. Monumental 
toa magnificent dead past that cannot bury its dead, 
it stands wrapt in memories superb, yet asserting with 
‘fan almost unearthly power”’ its own existence. 
Nearly three hundred years before Columbus set foot 
on American soil, it began to smile down in splendid 
pride upon the then innocent waters of the Seine 
that flowed on either side and all around it, like a great 
natural moat placed there in the green valley to protect 
God’s house from its enemies. 

Standing in the shadow of the statue of Charle- 
magne in the square before the great west front of 


vivid iananation to. be iy to transport ¢ one’s ‘oat 
back to the early part of the thirteenth century, and 
join the motley crowd of simple, worshiping souls that 
surged about the superb train of St. Louis, which fol- 
lowed his august majesty through the great west por- 
tal deep into the dim, rose-lighted and myriad pillared 
interior to hear solemn high Mass celebrated by Renaud 
de Corbeil, bishop of Paris, in thanksgiving for the 
holy monarch’s return from Palestine, whither he had 
gone in religious crusade against the infidels and wor- 
shipers of false gods in the East. Or one might go 
back still another fifty years and sit in silent worship 
under the spell of the chanting voice of Heraclitus, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, who officiated at the altar a 
year before Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Brittany, 
son of Henry II. of England, was buried at its foot. 
Then we may go on and on around the cycles of time, 
finding always the history of France, which has ever 
been pivoted upon extravagant ceremonials revolving 













































































GREAT WEST PORTAL OF NOTRE DAME, SHOWING THE SCULPTURED 
ROW OF KINGS WHICH NARROWLY ESCAPED DESTRUCTION 
DURING THE REVOLUTION, 


about this gray-white temple of God. As La Cite, the 
island in the Seine that was the first stronghold of 
the Roman conquerors of Gaul, is the centre and begin- 
ning of France, so this church, in the centre of La 
Cite, may be called the pivot point of French history; 
for this proud old edifice, so many centuries old, rests 
upon foundation-stones of other churches old as re- 
ligion itself, religion that until such recent years has 
always been the central principle of human life. 


* * * . * * 

What a strange scene the red and purple shafts of 
light through that great rose window must have fallen 
upon when in 1302 King Philip the Fair convoked 
within that majestic building, dedicated to the sacred 
rites of worship, the first meeting of a States General 
in order to place before his subjects his great quarrel 
with Pope Boniface VIII., and leave to their decision the 
question whether the state or the church should be the 
paramount power in France. The discussions of this 
great body could not have been wholly religious, and 
the echoing aisles of the great church must have rung 
with sounds other than the sacred chant of drowsing 
priests or the mumble of Latin prayers. But, although 
they are not recorded, there must have been quite 
enough solemnity in the inevitable religious cere- 
monials attending the sacrifice of the fifteen thousand 
veteran warriors in the order of Knights Templars 
who perished in flames for having grown so great in 
wealth and pride. Philip the Fair would brook no 
resistance to his tyrannical exactions either from 
church or people, and employed each against the other 
to compass his ends. 

One can hardly look upon the proud face of Notre 
Dame to-day and remember that it lived through all 
those benighted centuries of superstition and fanati- 
cism. Stories upon stories crowd into one’s mind only 
to be dismissed as impossible of connection with any 
thing that stands so perfect and beautiful before our 
own eyes. It is not the events of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that seem so unbelievable. The great French 
Revolution is but part of our own history, and like our 
Revolution, which gave it such an impetus, seems an 
event of yesterday. The crowning of Napoleon and 
Josephine, in splendor surpassing all else the old gray 
walls had ever looked upon, seems entirely within our 
easy comprehension, for yonder under the golden dome 
of the most gorgeous tomb in all the world lies what 
was mortal of that great man, and over there in the 
Louvre, just a stone’s throw away, one may see the 
very crown which he took hastily from the Pope’s hands 
and placed haughtily upon his own head. All this is 
within our intimate understanding, because time has 
not piled so many great events against the memory of 
Napoleon that we cannot still feel that he belongs to 
us. Besides, did not ultra civilization plan a pageant 
just as grand as this coronation for the beginning of 
the twentieth century ? 

But back, back in the dim beginnings of civilization 
Notre Dame threw the same morning shadow across 
the little island that was then and is now the heart of 
Paris. Its bells pealed victoriously when in 1321 
King Philip V., surnamed The Long, turned the fury 
of his superstitious, fanatic kingdom loose upon the 
hopeless lepers, who were accused of having poisoned 
all the wells in Poitou and Guienne. This horrible 
charge came out of the air, on the breath of the wind, 
nobody knew whence; yet it swept like a flame over 
France, kindling popular indignation that demanded 
satisfaction ; and the lepers, accused of being under 
the influence of sorcery and witchcraft, of being the 
hired agents of the Moorish Kings of Granada to ex- 
terminate the French, of being the accomplices of the 
Jews~—hated in France then as they are in Russia now 

were hunted to earth by every petty official in the 
kingdom, and after being subjected to the most bar- 
barous tortures of the Inquisition were consigned to the 
flames in multitudes, at which the church bells rang 
and priests chanted prayers of thanksgiving and exor- 
cised witchcraft and sorcery before God’s altars, while 
the grinning fiends of Notre Dame looked down upon 
the funeral pyres whose smoke curled about their 
very heads, and must have understood the spirit of 
their creators who had placed them cunningly where 
they might brood over such wickedness. Standing for 
centuries upon the heights overlooking France, doesn’t 
it seem as if they might have grown wise enough to 
descry the shadows of coming events? Could they 
not hear the whispering voices floating about the 
troubled head of the little peasant girl of Domremy, 
while Henry V. of England came in solemn state to 
Notre Dame to offer thanksgiving for his victory at 
Agincourt and for the hand of the gentle magic-lipped 
Katherine? Did they not laugh to think how soon 
Henry’s victory was to be turned to naught by the sor- 
cery and witchcraft of La Pucelle? One’s mind re- 
verts instinctively to the lace-like Tour de Beurre in the 
beautiful cathedral of Rouen, whose deep-toned, an- 


cient bell rang out the tidings of the death of the 
martyred maid of France, and one wonders how Notre 
Dame happened to escape this horror of French history, 
everything seems to be so clustered about her portals. 
There was irony they did not then realize, however, in 
the rejoicing which filled her nave and transepts when, 
after the English had been driven from the kingdom, 
Charles VII., Jeanne d’Are’s King, rode triumphant 
into the Norman capital, where she surrendered her 
life for France. 

The great square looked pretty much as it does now, 
I should imagine, when Princess Mary, the willful sister 
of Henry VIII. of England, was led unwillingly across 
it to be married to the aged Louis XII., before the 
flowers had withered upon the tomb of his faithful Anne 
of Brittany. I wonder if the chimeres didn’t chatter 
together about how soon she would drive him into his 
grave and marry her own Charles Brandon, with his 
hair flowing over his shoulders? Suddenly one’s 
mind leaps through the years to the coming of King 
Henry of Navarre, and at once the streets are flowing 
with the blood of Huguenots. Brave Henry, whose 
history is a glory to France, how Notre Dame must 
have frowned upon him when, in support of his Protes- 
tant religion, he married Marguerite of Valois on a 
platform erected in the square beneath the shadow of 
her towers ! But Henry was cunning enough to sacri- 
fice religious principle to the state, and afterward ab- 
jured Protestantism and bowed his knee to Rome at 
the portal of St. Denis, not so very far away, and later 
attended Mass at Notre Dame as the first king of the 
Bourbon line, in accordance with the custom of all the 
kings of France upon their accession to the throne. It 
s a long, long story, this story of Notre Dame, full of 
the chatter of the chimeres mingled with the soft 
sighs and tears of its countless saints, and reaches one 
heart-breaking climax when foolish, frivolous, warm- 
hearted Marie Antoinette marched in joyful, solemn 
procession through the great arch of the western por- 
tal to offer thanks to the Most High God for the little 
Dauphin who had come so tardily into the troubled 
world over which his weak-willed father and incompe- 
tent mother ruled so disastrously. Did not the old 
church know how soon Madame Maillard, the dissolute 
dancer from the opera, was to be carried dripping with 
the blood of aristocrats through that same gateway to 
be enthroned upon the altar of the Virgin as the god- 
dess of Reason, the embodiment of the new religion 
of France ? 

Standing here by the statue of Charlemagne I have 
mused and wondered for hours about this great and 
beautiful old church, whose history is a nation’s history. 
I have heard the bells that have greeted kings and 
queens upon their entrance into this troubled world, 
that rung out their victories through life, and sounded 
their death-knells. I have watched with my mind’s 
eye solemn procegsions and superb pageants marching 
on and on in ever-varying but never-ending glory, like 
the triumphant march of the Almighty Bresent through 













































































LOFTY AND ORNATE INTERIOR OF THE MAGNIFICENT AND FAMOUS 
CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME IN PARIS, LOOKNG 
FROM THE ALTAR. 
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prominent members of society in the metrop- 





















olis. In the neighborhood of Huntington 
Bay, a fine expanse of water two or three 
miles from the main village, there are numer- 
ous fine country places. 

That which makes Huntington especially 
prominent in history is the fact that within 
its limits the famous American martyr of 
the Revolution, Captain Nathan Hale, was 
captured by the British, who took him to 
New York City, where he suffered the death 
of aspy. Hale, under orders from Washing- 
ton, had come over to Long Island from Con- 
necticut in the guise of a schoolmaster, and 
had worked his way from Huntington to 
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still in existence, and the humble house in which he 
was born, some distance from the village, is one of the 
sights of the locality, and a shrine for the admirers of 
the ‘‘ good gray poet.’’ Doubtless in time a monu- 
ment will be erected in his honor. Besides the Whit- 
man house there are a number of antique buildings 
which excite the curiosity of the sight-seer, and are 
held in veneration by the natives. Among these is the 
First Presbyterian Church, reared in 1784, in succession 
to a still older erection destroyed by the British. This 
is one of the oldest church buildings on Long Island. 
The S. O. Lee house, erected in 1703, and now 200 
years old, is still a neat and habitable dwelling. Rear- 
Admiral Hiram Paulding, who rendered distinguished 
services to his country, was a resident of Huntington 

















BEAUTIFUL AND IMPOSING WEST FRONT OF NOTRE DAME. 


the kaleidoscopic changes of time, through the great 
west portal so gloriously befitting the house of God, on 
into eternity, and still on and on. 
“Nothing there is to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does always last.”’ 
The great, mad city booms and surges around on 
every side. From a distance comes the shriek of a 
locomotive, while the low hum of the city’s traffic 
and the great concourse of humanity roll‘on by night 
and day ; but around this gray, graceful pile of storied 
stones there seems to hang a silvered silence as if it 
breathed a whisper of things too great for ears that 
listen not in reverence. So I drew back into the 
deeper shadow that I might see and hear and under- 
stand, and there came to me the memory of a thought 
expressed in one of T. A. Cook’s delightful books on 
old Touraine : 
* There came a sound, 
More felt than heard, as of the rustling wings 
Of countless souls that moved in upper air, 
Souls of the dead who visited the homes : : 
Where once they dwelt ; and some sought all in vain, 
And some who found seemed sorrowful to find ; 
Or, with a horror of remembered sin 
Pursuing them, shuddered and passed alone ; 
And some few near the old cathedral towers 
Rested a while in peace as though to kiss 
A treasured memory within the stones. 
Softly the echoes from the far-off bell 
Whispered along the river, and the souls 
All gathered, so methought, within the fane, 
And joined their silent prayers with those below 
Who sang thanksgivings ; all the vault of night 
Seemed full of harmonies that rose and fell 
Till they were caught up to the heaven above 
And borne amid the company of souls 
From lesser lights to higher, where the stars 
Bent down to listen. 
So the future seemed 
To mingle with the past. For a short space 
I saw revealed the double threads that bind 
This little speck of Time we call * to-day’ 
To the great cycle of unending life 
That has been and that shall be ever more.” 


A Historic Town’s Notable Celebration. 


UCH OF Long Island is historic ground, but there 
are few spots upon it, outside of the limits of 
Brooklyn, the memories connected with which are so 
interesting as those which cluster around the beautiful 
town of Huntington, situated near Long Island Sound, 
thirty-five miles from New York City, which is to cel- 
ebrate on July 4th the 250th anniversary of its settle- 
ment. The north shore of the island is justly famed 
for the beauty of its scenery, and no section of it is 
more attractive than that where Huntington lies. The 
main village, with a population of 4,000, spreads itself 
over more or less level ground and over many hills of 
varying height, and is embowered in trees, some of 
which are of stately size. The residences are mostly 
detached and surrounded by well-kept grounds. The 
place in appearance, healthfulness, good order, and 
refinement is an ideal residential town. It has most 
of the modern improvements, too, and is the all-year- 
round home of quite a number of well-to-do New York- 
ers, while its summer colony comprises wealthy and 


4 The First Fourth o 


“Once, ah once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his Country dwelt. 
And yonder meadows, broad and damp, 
The fires of the besieging camp 

Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 

Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


‘(HUS wrote Longfellow in his own home in remem- 

brance of the fact that that home was once the head- 
quarters of Washington, and that the great general 
had often been “‘ weary both in heart and head,’’ un- 
der that roof. 

It was on the 21st of June, in the year 1775, that 
Washington left Philadelphia for Cambridge, where he 
was to take command of the American army. The 
Philadelphia troop of Light Horse acted as his escort 
as far as New York. The standard-bearer of the 


» young patriot had been ex- 


New York and 
back in safety, se- 
curing on the trip 

a vast amount of informa- 

tion concerning the ene- 

my’s troops, fortifications, 
and plans. Up to his re- 
turn to Huntington the 


ceedingly careful, and had 
he continued so he need not 
have been made a prisoner. 
On reaching the village 














once more he managed to 
have a message conveyed 
to Connecticut asking that 
a boat be sent for him. In the meantime he took 
lodgings at Mother Chichester’s house, where, un- 
der the influence of ease and supposed security, he 
inadvertently so acted as to arouse the suspicion 
of a Tory citizen. The latter notified the captain 
of a British war-ship then in Huntington Bay, and 
a boat was dispatched to the shore with armed men to 
arrest Hale. Early in the morning Hale had gone to 
the beach to watch for the expected craft from Con- 
necticut. He mistook the British boat for the one he 
looked for and before he realized his error it was too 
late to escape, for he was covered by the guns of the 
foe. The locality where he was seized has been 
marked by a big bowlder on the shore of the bay, bear- 
ing bronze tablets suitably inscribed. A public drink- 
ing fountain and shaft in commemoration of him has 
also been erected on the main street near where the 
quadri-millennial exercises will be held. Halesite, a 
quaint, straggling suburb along the harbor and bay, 
likewise perpetuates his name. 
a 

But the capture of Hale, although it was the most 
notable Revolutionary happening in the town, was only 
one of numberless interesting incidents of that period. 
Huntington was occupied by the British forces for 
several years, and there were frequent clashes be- 
tween patriotic inhabitants and the invaders. The red- 
coats demeaned themselves with their traditional high- 
handedness and brutality. One of the worst of their 
misdeeds was the desecration of the town cemetery, 
where they built a fort, naming it, in derision, Fort 
Golgotha. They tore churches and other structures to 
pieces, to get material to construct this defense, and 
razed scores of tombstones, on some of which, inserted 
in their ovens, they baked bread, the loaves taking im- 
pressions of the epitaphs of the dead. Other details 
of the occupation include numerous acts of aggression 
and destruction, and occasional small battles between 
the foreign troops and enraged Americans. Besides 
the site of Fort Golgotha, those of other fortifications 
are pointed out, and each has historical associations of 
no little value. 

Huntington also has a more modern claim to re- 
nown as being the birthplace of Walt Whitman, prob- 
ably the most famous of her sons, although a long list of 
the latter have won high positions in different parts 
of the world. A newspaper founded by Whitman is 


light Horse carried a banner that is supposed to be 
the first banner consisting of thirteen stripes. This 
banner was composed of thirteen blue and silver 
stripes without any stars. It was presented to 
the Light Horse troop by one Captain Abraham Mar- 
koe, and is to this day the most valuable possession 
of that troop. Another banner was also carried by 
the troop. This second banner consisted of a bright 
yellow silk flag, on which there was a shield, or 
crest, supported on one side by a Continental masked 
as ‘an Indian, and on the other by the figure of an 
angel. Underneath the shield was the motto, ‘‘ For 
these we strive,’’ while above it was the head of a 
horse and the letters ‘‘L. H.’’ 

When Washington reached Cambridge on the third 
day of July he took charge of the troops under the 
famous old elm, and for a few days he made his head- 
quarters in the yard of Harvard College in the Wads- 
worth House. Then he changed his headquarters to 
the Craigie House, which afterward became the home 
of Longfellow, and in which the great poet died. 


NOTRE DAME IN A PANORAM:C VIEW OF PARIS FROM THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE SEINE. 


in the closing years of his life, dying there in 1878. 
His substantial mansion is one of the best known ob- 
jects of interest in the town. Spots dignified by the 
visit of General Washington at the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, are also called to the stranger’s notice. 

Preparations for the coming celebration have been 
pushed along by an association whose officers and lead- 
ers number twenty-two, with Mr. Henry S. Brush as 
president. A press committee, headed by Mr. Walter 
S. Funnell, a wide-a-wake newspaper man, known all 
over the island, has been actively at work along its spe- 
cial lines. The programme as arranged by the general 
committee contains features of more,than mere local 
interest. On the evening of July 3d a reception will 
be given to former Huntingtonians, who are coming 
home from all over the country, and who will include 
many persons of prominence. A colonial ball will also 
be held the same night in the opera house, and at this 
there will be a picturesque and striking display of old- 
time costumes. On July 4th there will be a flag-raising 
at sunrise by the Grand Army of the Republic men. 
Later the school children will engage in appropriate 
exercises, and the stars and stripes will be raised on a 
pole for the first time on the site of Fort Golgotha, 
where thereafter it will float on all important occa- 
sions. At this latter ceremony Congressman Scudder 
will make a speech. A parade and a historical address 
by the Hon. H. C. Platt will follow. After luncheon 
President Roosevelt will arrive from his home at Oyster 
Bay, seven miles away, and will be met by a military 
escort at Cold Spring Hill. Bells will ring and a salute 
will be fired when the President enters the village. The 
principal public exercises will then take place near the 
library building, and the President and others will make 
addresses. In the evening there will be a fine display 
of fireworks on Cold Spring Hill. Itis probable that a 
naval vessel will be anchored in the bay during the day, 
and will fire a salute in honor of the anniversary. The 
War Department has donated a ten-inch Rodman 
gun and some projectiles to ornament the grounds 
of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Association. The Hunt- 
ington people are aiming to make the event one of 
the most memorable in the town’s history. The town- 
ship formerly extended from the sound to the Atlantic, 
and all the villages in the old area will join in the cele- 
bration. Because of this and the President’s presence 
an immense attendance is anticipated, 


f July 4 


The bright red flags of the British troops, with 
which the patriots were to ‘‘ contend mightily,’’ were 
to be seen waving in the breeze everywhere, and the 
patriots had unfurled all sorts of flags to the breeze; 
but the beautiful red, white, and blue banner that 
every true American now loves so well was no where 
to be seen, because there was no such flag at that 
time and no national banner of any kind. It was felt 
that there must be a national flag, and a committee, 
consisting of Dr. Franklin, a Mr. Lynch, and a Mr. 
Harrison, had been appointed to consider a design for a 
national banner. This committee met at the camp in 
Cambridge, and on the second day of January, in the 
year 1776, a red and white flag of thirteen stripes was 
flung to the breeze as a Union flag. This flag was 
saluted with thirteen guns and thirteen hearty cheers. 
The thirteen stripes represented the thirteen united 
colonies, while the Union jack was retained in recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of England, for at this time it 
was not yet determined to separate from the mother 
country. It was not thought that such drastic meas- 
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ures would be necessary in order to secure right and 
justice in the colonies. It cannot be said that the 
patriots acted hastily in their final Declaration of In- 
dependence. Bancroft speaks of the new flag, in his 
history, as “‘ the tri-colored American banner, not yet 
spangled with stars, but showing thirteen stripes alter- 
nating red and white in the field, and the united crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue ground in the 
corner.”’ 

For a year and a half this ‘flag was the national 
emblem. It waved all over the colonies. It waved 
until the patriots came to the conclusion that it would 
be inconsistent for them to pretend any further loyalty 
to the King, and then the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew were removed from the flag, and the 
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A brief account of the way in which the 
first Fourth of July was celebrated may be 
interesting in connection with this brief his- 
tory of the flag that now, with its added 
stars, floats everywhere on the glorious old 
Fourth. The Pennsylvania Gazette of July 
9th, 1777, contains an account of the way 
in which the Fourth was celebrated in Phila- 
delphia in that year. It says: 

“* Friday, the Fourth of July, being the 
anniversary of the United States of Amer- 
ica, was celebrated in this city with dem- 
onstrations of joy and festivity. About noon 
all the armed ships and galleys in the river 
were drawn up before the city dressed in the 
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gayest manner, 
with the colors of 
the United States 
and streamers displayed. 
At one o’clock, the yards 
being properly manned, 
they began the celebra- 
tion of the day by the dis- 
charge of thirteen cannon 
from each of the ships, 
and one from each of the 
thirteen galleys in honor 
of the thirteen United 








THE HISTORIC CRAIGIE HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


thirteen white stars on a blue ground were substituted. 
This flag was the result of a resolution in Congress on 
the fourteenth of June, in the year 1777. The story 
is not a new one of how Betsey Ross made the first flag 
with the thirteen white stars on it in her little home in 
Philadelphia, a home that has been purchased by the 
American Flag House and Betsey Ross Memorial As- 
sociation, and that is to be preserved as one of the 
most interesting landmarks in the history of the Amer- 
ican struggle for independence. 
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6¢ LJ ERE INDEPENDENCE was born !’’ 

Thus wrote John Adams of Boston’s most 
cherished landmark, the Old State House, standing at 
the head of State Street and fronting on the city’s 
chief business thoroughfare, Washington Street. This 
quaint old building is perhaps more closely associated 
with the development of the spirit of patriotism than 
any other building in Boston, unless one might except 
Faneuil Hall, and not even this historic edifice was the 
scene of more stirring events than occurred within the 
walls of the Old State House. 

As early as 1634, says an unquestionable authority, 
a parcel of ground definitely recognized and described 
in the ‘‘ Book of Possessions,’’ under date of eleven 
years later, was set apart as a market-place. This 
estate, the area of which has never been curtailed or 
widened, is to-day intact, inclosed within the walls of 
the Old State House. 

In 1656 there died one Captain Robert Keayne, one 
of the ‘‘solid’’ men of the Boston of that day, who 
left the sum of three hundred pounds to be used “‘ for 
building a conduit and a market-place, with some con- 
venient room or two for the courts to meet in, both in 
summer and winter, and so for the Townsmen and 
Commissioners in the same building or the like, and 
a convenient room for a library or a gallery, or some 
other handsome room for the elders to meet in; like- 
wise a room for an armory.’’ 

Acting in accordance with the provisions of the will 
of Captain Keayne, a committee took the matter in 
charge, and “‘ Ye first towne-house ’’ was built. His- 
tory tells of this building that : 

‘The first Town-house stood from 1658 to 1711, 
when it was destroyed by fire. Here presided the 
Royal Governors, John Endicott, Richard Bellingham, 
John Leverett, Simon Bradstreet, Sir Edmund Andros, 
Sir William Phipps, William Stoughton, Richard, Earl 
of Bellomont, and Joseph Dudley. The first steps for 
the rebuilding of the Town-house after the fire were 
taken by the selectmen of Boston on the seventeenth 
of October, 1711, and a little later the Legislature 
voted that ‘a new house be built in or near where the 
old Town-house stood, the charge thereof to be borne, 
the one-half by the Province, the other half by the 
Town of Boston and county of Suffolk in equal propor- 
tions.’ This was the order for the present building, 
which was built nearly two hundred years ago, and 
which looks as if it might stand the wear and tear of 
two more centuries.”’ 

The great fire in Boston in December of the year 
1747 played havoc with the interior of the ‘‘ Town- 
house,’’ and many interesting and valuable records de- 
posited for safe keeping in the council chamber were 
destroyed. The damage done by the fire to the build- 
ing was at once made good, and a visitor to Boston in 
the year 1750 thus describes the building : 


States. 

“‘In the afternoon an 
elegant dinner was _ pre- 
pared for Congress, to which were invited the President 
and supreme executive council, and speakers of the as- 
sembly of this State, the general officers and colonels 
of the army, and strangers of eminence and members 
of the several continental boards in town. The Hes- 
sian band of music taken in Trenton the 26th of De- 
cember last attended, and heightened the festivity with 
some fine performances suited to the occasion. To- 
ward evening several troops of horse, a corps of ar- 
tillery, and a brigade of North Carolina forces, which 


Where Independence Was Born 


By Morris Wade 


‘They have also a Town-House built of brick, 
situated in King’s (now State) street. It’s a very 
Grand Brick Building, Arch’d all around and two Storie 
heigh, Sashed Above ; its lower part is always open, 
designed as a Change, the Merchants in Fair Weather 
make their Change in the Open Street, at the easter- 
most end. Inthe Upper Story are the Council and 
Assembly Chambers. It has a neat Capulo, Sashed 
all Round, which on Rejoicing days is Elluminated.’’ 

Among the stirring events recorded in connection 
with this venerable building, is one in 1760, at the time 
of the accession of King George III. to the throne, a 
fact that was proclaimed ‘‘ with Beat of Drum and 
Blast of Trumpet from the Balcony under the East 
Window of the Town-House.’’ 

A year later came the eloquent and famous plea of 
James Otis against the ‘‘writs of assistance,’’ and 
from that time forth the walls of the building re- 
sounded again and again to ringing protests against the 
wrongs put upon the colonists. We know with what 
indifference, coupled with contempt, the royal govern- 
ment heard these protests. We know with what just 
indignation the people regarded the quartering of a 
division of the King’s soldiery in Boston, one regiment 
being quartered in the lower story of the town-house, 

Upon the evening of March 5th, in the year 1770, 
came the ‘‘ Boston Massacre,’’ in front of the town- 
house, when eleven of the sons of New England fell, 
some to rise no more, the victims of bullets fired by 
the British, We know how the people of Boston 
rushed to the scene of the massacre, and that still 
greater bloodshed would have resulted had not Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson hurried to the scene and, from the 
baleony of the town-house, begged the people to con- 
trol themselves, declaring that strict justice should be 
done. 

The trial of the soldiery engaged in the bloody af- 
fray occurred in the town-house in October f the year 
1770, the decision being very unsatisfactory to the colo- 
nists, and the breach between them and te British 
widened. € 

Later in its history George Washington reviewed 
from the town-house the triumphant entry of the 
Continental army upon the evacuation of Boston by 
the British. But no event associated with its honor- 
able history is more memorable than that of the 
eighteenth day of July in the year 1776, when, from 
the east window of the council chamber, the thrilling 
sentences of the great Declaration of Independence 
were first read to the people of Boston amid wild 
cheers and cries of rejoicing. Upon the adoption of 
the State Constitution in 1780, John Hancock was of- 
ficially inaugurated Governor in the council chamber, 
and the building continued as the seat of government 
under its later title of the Old State House until the 
year 1798, when the State made its official residence 





READING THE DECLARATION IN 1776, FROM THE OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


was in town on its way to join the grand army, was 
drawn up on Second Street, and reviewed by Congress 
and the general officers. The evening was closed with 
the ringing of bells, and at night there was a grand 
exhibition of fireworks, which began and concluded 
with thirteen rockets on the Commons, and the city 
was beautifully illuminated. Everything was conducted 
with the greatest order and decorum, and the face of 
joy and gladness was universal. Thus may the Fourth 
of July, that glorious and ever memorable day, be 
celebrated throughout America by the sons of free- 
dom from age to age till time shall be no more. 
Amen.”’ 

One cannot say of the present-day Fourth of July 
celebrations that ‘‘ Everything was conducted with 
order and decorum.’’ It is the one day in the year 
when order and decorum seem to be thrown to the 
winds, and all things are permissible, particularly to 
the small boy, whose ‘‘rights’’ on that day are sup- 
posed to be unbounded, and who can do as he pleases 
without let or hinderance. In this respect we have not 
improved upon the method of celebrating the Fourth 
adopted by our ancestors. 
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under the famous gilded dome of the state-house now 
standing on Beacon Hill. 

So few changes have been made in the old building 
that to-day one may stand in the very room in which 
Washington, Hancock, Adams, Otis, and their con- 
temporaries stood, and one may sit in the chairs in 
which they sat and look from the windows through 
which they gazed down upon the people in the days of 
old, before and after ‘‘the child Independence was 


born.’’ 
a * 


The Responsibilities of Wealth. 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of the man of wealth be- 
fore the law was the subject of some eminently 
just and timely observations by President Roosevelt in 
one of his recent Western addresses. The folly of the 
rich man who cemplains about the law “is greater,’’ 
said the President, “‘than the folly of any other man 
who so complains, for he lives and moves and has his 
being because the law does in fact protect him and his 
property.’’ There is a principle here which we fear 
many wealthy men are inclined to overlook when the 
law pinches them slightly in some matters affecting 
their financial interests. In these twinges of pain over 
these little afflictions they complain of the injustices 
and discriminations of the law, forgetting the thousand 
and one perpetual benefits they derive from the same 
source, the beneficent laws that hedge about their per- 
sons and property, and make it possible for them to 
enjoy their wealth in the largest degree. President 
Roosevelt’s remarks are to be specially commended to 
** tax-dodgers,’’ the possessors of wealth who are akin 
in meanness to the church-goers who would derive as 
much benefit as possible from the gospel without ever 
dropping anything into the contribution-box. 


You Certainly Need 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It strengthens the weak, revives the tired, calms 
the nervous, and increases capacity for endurance. Of 
all Tonics, none equal to this. Its benefits are lasting. 
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Why Modify Milk 


for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the nov- 
ice when you can have always with you a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect cow’s 
milk from herds of native breeds, the perfection of 
infant food? Use it for tea and coffee. 
ee 2 

RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- 
fare saved. It savestime, too. Lowrates. Efficient 
service. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey Street. 
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CONVENTIONALITY THROWN ASIDE BY A YOUNG WOMAN ON THE 
DOCK AS SHE WAVES A GOOD-BYE.—A. B. Phelan. 
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THE RETURN TO NEW YORK—THE CUSTOMS INSPECTION OF PASSENGERS’ 
BAGGAGE ON THE PIER.—A, B. Phelan. 
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EXCITING MOMENTS ON “STEAMER DAY.” 
INTERESTING SPECTACLE WHEN 


See page 6. 
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pom THE GREAT pore “J 
EUROPE.——A, B. Phelan. 

















THE BAGGAGE “ SLIDERS” UNLOADING TRUNKS 
STEAMER DECK TO THE PIER.—A. B. Phelan. 


ENTHUSIASM ON THE DOCK AS THE MAGNIFICENT STEAMER MOVES SLOWLY AWAY. 


A FAST OCEAN~ LINER DEPARTS. 
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VIEW OF MAIN STREET, HUNTINGTON AGE, LOOKING TOWA 
"— JEME' 
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A LONG ISLAND TOWN TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OLD. 
GLIMPSES OF HISTORIC HUNTINGTON, WHICH WILL CELEBRATE ITS QUADRI-MILLENNIAL ON JULY 4ru. 


See page 10 
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Books and Authors 


By La Salle A. Maynard 
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T MIGHT have been that ‘‘ nose for news ’’ which is 
a distinguishing feature of the genuine newspaper 
man, or it might have been only one of those happy 
strokes of fortune marking the journalistic career of 
Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, which led that facile and 
many-sided writer to give to the world his book on 
‘The Turk and His Lost Provinces ’’ (Revell), just at 
the time when various sudden and tragic events have 
brought two of these provinces, Macedonia and Ser- 
via, prominently before the public eye. However 
this may be, the work is emphatically out in the nick 
of time for all who care for fresh, authentic, and up- 
to-date information concerning these countries and 
their turbulent, unhappy, and misgoverned people. 
Mr. Curtis gives considerable space to King Alexander 
and Queen Draga, the wretched pair who were shot to 
death at Belgrade on June 11th, and the portrait he 
draws of them is by no means flattering. The late 
King he describes as a ‘‘ degenerate ’’ whose career 
was ‘‘disgusting,’’ and says that 


please many readers because of its quaint setting and 
romantic atmosphere, its vigorous and striking por- 
traitures, and it will yield satisfaction to many others 
because of its keen observations of life, and the un- 
derlying vein of philosophy that runs through it. 
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A WORK OF truly filial piety has been undertaken 

by the well-known author, Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis, of Ithaca, N. Y., in writing a biographical 
sketch of that saintliest of men and most inspiring of 
preachers, the Rev. John Chambers, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, who had the remarkable record of serving one 
congregation for fifty-three consecutive years, that 
congregation being in that time under three different 
church organizations—first as the Ninth Presbyterian, 
secondly as the First Independent Church, and lastly as 
the Chambers Presbyterian Church. The parents of 
Dr. Griffis made one of nearly four thousand couples 
married by Dr. Chambers, and the author himself was 
baptized by the great preacher and was 
trained under him in his earlier years. The 





his looks gave one the impres- 





sion that “‘he had just escaped 
from an asylum for the deprav- 
ed.’’ And concerning the Queen, 
and the Servian court in gen- 
eral, we have this paragraph: 
‘*Draga Maschin, the daughter 
of a Servian cattle-dealer, reach- 
ed the throne by a series of sac- 
rifices and intrigues more sensa- 
tional than ever occurred outside 
of fictional literature, and yet she 
is not happy because for their sins 
both she and her youthful hus- 
band are boycotted by all the 
courts of Europe. Queen Victoria 
was so disgusted by the vulgar 
comedy enacted at Belgrade that 
she wanted to emphasize her dis- 
approval by withdrawing the Brit- 











biography covers the entire period of Dr. 
Chainbers’s ministry in Philadelphia, and is 
a vivid picture of a powerful personality 
and a valuable chapter of American church 
history. The biography is the work not only 
of a loving and sympathetic hand, but also 











ish minister. There have been 





a good many scandals in royal 
families, and some exist at the 
present time, but there has been 
none for generations so dirty as 
that of Servia.’’ 


WILLIAM E. CURTIS, 


His Lost Provinces.’ 


O NEWSPAPER man in the world ever published 
so many columns as Mr. Curtis. His published 
writings would fill a set of volumes as large as the 
Century Dictionary. He is as well known as a writer 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America as in the 
United States. Few men have ever had so extensive 
an acquaintance with notable characters of the differ- 
ent nations; few have enjoyed so many novel ex- 
periences, or have witnessed so many important events. 
He is at home in every city of the universe, and is 
warmly welcomed by many friends in every country. 
He has interviewed popes and emperors ; he has dined 
with kings, queens, and presidents, and has been hon- 
ored with the friendship and confidence of rulers, 
statesmen, generals, diplomatists, and other famous 
men of Europe, Asia, and the three Americas. 
7” 
HERE HAS been a good deal of comment upon the 
change in title of Mr. James Lane Allen’s new 
novel, from “‘Crypts of the Heart’’ to ‘‘The Mettle 
of the Pasture.’’ Every one approves the alteration. 
One critic suggests that it must be a mysterious story, 
indeed, for which entirely dissimilar names will serve 
equally well; but the change was made because the new 
one serves better. He goes on to remark that ‘“‘ The 
Mettle of the Pasture ’’ suggests Kentucky blue-grass, 
sunshine, and a glorious day for a horseback ride, and 
has breeze and life in it; while ‘‘ Crypts of the Heart ”’ 
has a “‘ hark-from-the-tombs ”’ air, with a ‘‘ prepare- 
to-meet-thy-doom ’’ sequel promised. 
ANOTHER BOOK for which a change of name was 
found expedient is Miss Gwendolen Overton’s 
new novel, ‘‘Anne Carmel,’’ which was first an- 
nounced by the Macmillans under the title ‘‘ The Birth- 
right.’’ The name finally chosen is that of the heroine 
of the story. Unless our judgment is greatly at fault, 
**Anne Carmel’’ will soon find a-place among the 
‘*most called for’’ books at the stores and libraries, 
and will enjoy a long run of popularity. The scene of 
the story is in the little Canadian village of St. Hilaire, 
and the characters are chiefly men and women of the 
simple yet strong natures to be found in primitive, out- 
of-the-world communities, where people have time to 
think and to live their true lives unhampered by the 
forced and artificial standards imposed by “‘society.’’ 
Miss Overton has caught the real spirit of such a com- 
munity in her story, and in Anne Carmel, her brother 
Jean, the curé of the village, her mother, Madame Car- 
mel, and the other habitants who figure in these pages, 
we have a group of virile men and women, people 
whose characters are drawn on fresh, original, and in- 
dependent lines, and with whom it is a genuine pleas- 
ure to become acquainted. The novel will attract and 


Author of “ The Turk and 




















scale—not a surprising circumstance—while the recom- 
mendation of a friend comes pretty near the second 
place, ranking as a selling factor considerably above 
the reviewer and the advertiser. But when it is re- 
membered that the title of a book is merely an out- 
ward sign, the fact that it was encugh in this case to lead 
to the sale of twenty-five books has a significance which 
neither authors nor publishers can afford to overlook 
—_ 


WE TAKE pleasure in presenting our readers with 
the latest portrait of Beatrice Harraden, the 
young English girl whose ‘‘ Ships That Pass in the 
Night ’’ was the literary sensation of the season some 
nine or ten years ago, and which still attracts many 
readers by its pathos and psychological interest. It is 
reported that Miss Harraden has another novel nearly 
ready for publication, and there will be much pardon- 
able curiosity to know whether it marks as great an 
advance in literary workmanship as might reasonably 
be expected in a writer whose first work was so prom- 
ising and so evidently the product of real genius. 
= 
«¢ A PRINCE OF SINNERS,”’’ by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, the well-known English novelist, author of 
*“ The Traitors ’’ and ‘‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,’’ is 
announced for immediate publication by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. In this story ‘‘ A Prince of Sinners ’’ 
is the title applied to Lord Arranmore, who, on return- 
ing to England after an absence of twenty misspent 
years, finds his manly son, Kingston Brooks, unforgiv- 
ing, and determined to work out his own career, instead 
of assuming his title and taking his seat in the House of 
Lords. The difficulties with which Brooks meets in 
carrying out his purpose, the attempt of Lord Arran- 
more to assist him, together with the divided love in- 
terest, make up an ingenious present-day romance. 
- 
HE VOLUME by Professor Du Bois, of Atlanta 
University, himself a colored man, is a timely and 
most valuable contribution to the current discus- 
sion of the race problem, a work of scholarly grace, 
dignity, and insight, yet full of pathos and searching 
thought over the wrongs and in- 











BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


The well-known English novelist, who is said to uv 
preparing a new book, 


of a writer who has given to the world abun- 
dant evidence of rare literary gifts, of abil- 





justices suffered by the negro in 
the past and in the present. It 
is difficult to understand how any 
one can read this earnest and 
graphic book without being stir- 
red witha sense of profound pity 
and intense sympathy for the 
writer himself and for the people 
apparently doomed, like him, to 
yet many years of social humilia- 
tion and political subserviency. 


AMES G. K. McCLURE, presi- 
dent of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, has published, through the 
Revell Company, “‘ Living for the 
Best,’’ a little book designed to 
present the truest aims in life. 
The separate chapters compose a 
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ity to impart grace, interest, and charm to 





group of vigorous studies, each 





whatever he may undertake to do as a man 
of letters. As this work will necessarily 
have a limited sale, Dr. Griffis has under- 
taken the publication of it on his own ac- 
count and asks for subscriptions in ad- 
vance, which may be Sent to him at Ithaca. The 
manuscript is nearly ready forthe printer. The price 
of the work will be one dollar, postpaid. 
— 


SPEAKING OF changing the titles of books, substan- 

tial proof is just now furnished by D. Appleton & 
Co. of the fact that it is really a matter of consider- 
able consequence in the selling quality of a book that 
it shall have an attractive title. This publishing firm 
recently undertook to find out for itself what it 
is that makes books sell, and for this purpose adopted 
the following device : When the first edition of ‘‘ For 
a Maiden Brave,’’ the new novel by Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss, was placed on the market a postal-card 
was inclosed in each copy requesting the reader to re- 
ply to a series of questions as to what had induced 
him to buy the book. Nearly five hundred replies 
were received, which being tabulated made the follow- 
ing showing : 


Replies. Per cent. 

Was it because you saw it advertised ?.........-...- 59 12 
Was it because you saw it reviewed ?.......--.....6. 49 10 
Was it because a friend recommended it? .--..... . 69 14 
Was it because the bookseller recommended it?..... 126 26 
Was it because you had read the author’s previous 

5 06666-05500 by wis Knee 6 0:06055000065005000 > 16 
Was it because you were attracted by the binding?. 2 
Was it because you were attracted by the title?..... 25 5 
Was it because you were attracted by the colored il- 

NONE T 6.:6-00542%-55 . 0500 -03-06050600008 scecces 3 3 
Was it because you were attracted by its general 

BPPEAFANCET «ooo. ccccccrcccccccccccccccccssccces 36 9 


It will be noted by this table that the mere title of the 
book served as an inducement for twenty-five purchas- 
ers, a not inconsiderable proportion of the whole. The 
praise of the bookseller seems to count highest in the 


GWENDOLEN OVERTON, 


Who wrote the successful ‘* Anne 


one using as a basis a character 
from that greatest treasury of 
biography ~— the Old Testament. 
President McClure’s previous 
books have exhibited a literary 
style of classic purity and an originality and force 
that will prepare a ready place for this latest volume. 
a 


Carmel.” 


W!'TH THE late Miss Charlotte Yonge, according 

to her biographer, Miss Christabel Coleridge, 
““the rules of childhood became the habits, not to say 
the principles, of future life, and before the point 
when she declares that her childhood ended, we have 
all the elements of her future life—deep conscientious- 
ness, loyal love for authority, warm friendship and 
kinship, industry, eager interest in school children and 
in nature, and though by no means precociously de- 
veloped, the beginning of the story-weaving, the 
character creation, which was the main occupation of 
her after life. We also see by her own showing that 
she easily accepted limitations, social, intellectual, and 
practical, regarding them as safeguards rather than 
hinderances.’’ Miss Yonge’s faults in early youth, it 
seems, were those of nerves and temper. **She was 
very vehement and eager, and probably never realized 
that an interesting subject could bore any one. She 
began life with an amount of enthusiasm and fun in- 
conceivable to most of us. As a girl she laughed and 
cried, loved and hated, admired and despised with all 
her might, and it was mighty.’’ 


*“*The Summer Boarder,”’ 


Containing a list of 3,000 summer hotels and board- 
ing houses on or reached by the New York Central 
lines, sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp by G. H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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SALUTE, ON THE NATION'S BIRTHDAY, AT FORT PORTER, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
John M. Schreck, New York, 











YOUTHFUL DRUMMER NOISILY CELEBRATING. 
Mrs. Helen S. Stevenson, Ohio. 


























THE FLAG THE SHELTER OF YOUTH AND 
INNOCENCE, 
4. Williams, Connecticut. 


DIVERSION OF A PATRIOTIC MATRON ON THE 
GLOKIOUS FOURTH. 
I’. Sotter, Ohio. 


























INITIATING BABY INTO THE MYSTERIES OF 
FIRE-CRACKERS. 
Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York. 

















(PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘‘ THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY” THE INSPIRER OF PATRIOTISM IN THE HEART OF 
“YOUNG AMERICA.”—E. G. Good, Pennaylvania. 


SPECIAL AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
SPIRIT OF THE FOURTH OF JULY STRIKINGLY EXPRESSED IN PICTURES THAT FIRE THE TRUE AMERICAN’S PATRIOTIC ZEAL. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 22.) 
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In the World of Sports 


To PREVENT AUTOMOBILE AC- 
CIDENTS. — Attention has been 
frequently called to the injury 
being done to the sport and in- 
dustry of automobiling by reckless 
and unskillful drivers, and the automobile 
organizations have been working to prevent 
both the inconsiderate driving of automobiles 
and their use by persons who do not under- 
stance how to handle them. Ordinary road 
accidents are caused either by want of skill of 
the operator, by defects in the construction of 
the vehicle, or by frightened horses. The 
remedy for the first cause is for dealers to 
see that their customers are properly in- 
structed in the management of a vehicle at 
the time of purchase, while the makers may 
be depended upon to remedy defects in con- 
struction as fast as they are discovered. Ac- 
cidents caused by frightened horses, on the 
contrary, can be prevented by care in driving 
an automobile, and if owners of motor cars 
would devote some little time to the training 
of horses to become accustomed to the sight 
of the horseless vehicle much good would 
surely result. In general, it is better to take 
a little trouble than to cause an accident, 
which, besides damage to property, may result in 
suffering or even loss of life. Horses which are used 
in or about the cities or large towns where there are 
trolley-cars are, as a rule, but little frightened by 
automobiles ; but when a horse unaccustomed to motor 
vehicles meets one in a quiet country road he fre- 
quently is frightened and shies, sending the wagon 
into the ditch, or turns sharp about and upsets it. If 
the driver of the auto- 
mobile stops his vehicle 
and, if the horse is still 
frightened, stops the 
motor (allowing that it 
is a gas engine), the 
horse can generally be 
driven past it. If there 
is still trouble, the 
driver of the automobile 
should lead the horse 
himself or have him led 
past the motor car. 
Some littlecommonsense 
exercised on occasions 
of this sort will obviate 
accidents and tend to 
bring the owners of 
horses to a better under- 
standing with the auto- 
mobilists and create a 
measure of good feel- 
ing where now exists 
one of antipathy. 
- 
AUTOMOBILE COACH 
LINES.-— The _ progress 
being made in a most 
important branch of the 
automobile industry 
that of adapting motor 
vehicles to business pur- 
poses—is illustrated in 
amen oem, the increasing number 
of coach lines estab- 


Of the Columbia ’varsity crew. “ ° : 
Earle. lished in various parts of 


the country. Some of 
these are old established lines which have here- 
tofore used horses, but many others are new lines 
starting into a business which has been made possible 
only by the development of the auto- 

















By H. P. Burchell 





MAGNIFICENT $1,000 SILVER INKSTAND, MADE BY TIFFANY & CO., AND OFFERED BY 
AUGUST BELMONT AS A PRIZE FOR THE BELMONT STAKES OF 1903. 


A few of these men have been dubbed 

mug-hunters,’’ and certainly several of them can 
show valuable collections of prizes and trophies that 
their skill on the courts has brought to them. The 
fact remains, however, that the playing of the game 
does not in any sense bring to the most successful of 
the players prizes that are of sufficient value to com- 
pensate for the time and money that the best of the 
experts expend in following their favorite sport. The 
real favor that the sport finds with the many is that it 
is the game par excellence that may be played under 
conditions that make it possible for those in many 
walks of life to participate init. Aside from this fact, 
a great impetus was given to the game in this ccuntry 
last year by the international competitions for the cup 
presented by the ex-Harvard player, Dwight F. Davis, 
and for which the Doherty brothers—Englishmer 
made such a memorable contest, which is to be re- 
peated this year. This impetus has been distinctly 
noticeable along a number of lines. Now comes the 
crowning achievement of all in the formation of a 
league of the more exclusive of the country clubs that 
will do more to lift tennis to the high plane it de- 
serves than even its most ardent admirers have hoped 
for. The new organization is formed under the title 

‘ of the Inter-club Tennis League. It is composed of 
the Meadowbrook Club, of Hempstead, Long Island; 
the Rockaway Hunting Club, Long Island ; the Ards- 
ley Club; the Tuxedo Racquet and Tennis Club, of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y.; the Apawamis Golf Club, of Rye, 
N. Y., and the Country Club, of Westchester. These 
six clubs have jointly banded together to advance the 
game of tennis in no uncertain way. The programme 
that has been outlined for the season contemplates a 
great number of competitions, and is a most ambitious 
ur dertaking. 


Association. 


sé 


YALE’S CHAMPIONSHIP UNDISPUTED. The effect of 
the recent athletic agreement between Yale and Har- 
vard was given an excellent test on the occasion of the 
first big contest in which these two universities came 
together after the memorable conditions were agreed 
on. The annual intercollegiate meeting at Berkeley 
Oval closed with Yale winner by one-half a point, and 
that honor disputed by Harvard, whose fast sprinter, 
W. A. Schick, was deemed to be second in the 100-yard 
dash, instead of F. R. Moulton of Yale, by nearly 
every one near the finish but the two judges, whose 


duty it was to determine the 
places of the respective run- 
ners. The point in question 
was not submitted to the ar- 
bitration body, but Harvard 
withdrew her protest in the interest of har- 
mony, and an unpleasant situation was averted, 
though she can have some little meed of 
satisfaction from the fact that the meeting 
which heard the protest decided that here- 
after the judges shall be stationed on a 
raised platform, from which close finishes can 
be more readily observed, and less chance will 
there be for disputes, to say nothing of fla- 
grant errors in judging places. 
Vv 

THE SERVICE RULE IN TENNIS.—Mor 
than anything else that will be accomplished 
in the early tennis tournament play this year 
will be the determining of how the new serv- 
ice rule will work. The majority of the 
experts are divided as to whether or not it 
will act as a handicap on the American 
tennis-players. The rule, which is more 
familiarly known as the fool-fault rule, was 
made at the instance of the English Lawn 
Tennis Association, and the majority of 
the Americans expect that it will, to a certain extent, 
help the Britons. But the fact remains that the rule is 
now in force, and that the Americans must accus- 
tom themselves toit. The Englishmen last year called 
the attention of the umpires to the fact that on all of 
the courts on which they played the server was gener- 
ally allowed to go about the matter in his own way, 
and openly violate the existing rule, go that, to all 


intents and _ purposes, ~ 








there was no particular 

restraint as to how the 

ball should be served so 

long as the player did not 

actually run into the net 

as he played the stroke. 
a 


SHAMROCK III. THE 
BEST CHALLENGER. 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new 
cup-challenger has 
crossed the ocean safely, 
to the satisfaction of all 
lovers of the noble sport 
of yacht-racing, and is 
being put in proper trim 
for the coming inter- 
national contest for 
the America’s Cup. 
An expert analysis of 
Shamrock  III.’s_ work 
during the trials on the 
other side of the Atlantic 
proves that she is un- 
doubtedly the best chal- 
lenger ever built, and 
her friends go even fur- 
ther and assert that in 
the weather and under 
the condition, prevail- 
ing during her trials 
she is the fastest cup 
racer ever produced. 2 & ema 
There has been, _how- ‘Track-team captain, University of 
ever, no opportunity to . sea 
judge of her sailing 
qualities in a heavy sea and wind. The trials were 
one-sided, all being fine-weather sailing, with occa- 
sionally a fresh breeze, but never wind enough to 

break the spray over her bows. 

















mobile for use where the slower, 
horse-drawn vehicle could not have 
been operated successfully. The 
time seems not far distant when a 
traveler over any principal route in 
the thickly populated parts of the 
East at least, will have a choice of 
travel by either railway or automo- 
bile. And for the leisurely tourist 
the automobile trip, in pleasant 
weather, with its freedom from 
smoke and cinders and its opportuni- 
ties for viewing the country would 
easily be the favorite. 
~ 

A NEw TENNIS LEAGUE.—The 
popularity of lawn tennis has been 
amply demonstrated in many ways 
this season The entry-list for the 
Metropolitan championship was in 
every way a record-breaker for this 
old established meeting, and the 
standard of the competitors was 
higher than has formerly been the 
case. But back of all this it is not 
the ranking players who make the 
season nor the sport, for there 
always have been and always will be 
the experts who follow the circuit 
of open meetings and champion- 
ships scheduled annually by the 
United States National Lawn Tennis 





THE PROMISING COLUMBIA FRESHMAN CREW WHICH WILL RACE AT POUGHKEEPSIE IN 1906.—Zarle, 


Hence winds of over ten- knots 
strength may find the challenger’s 
weakness. Her out-and-in form still 
puzzles outsiders, but the best judges 
are unanimously of the opinion that 
this is proof that the fine form shown 
might have been improved had the 
skipper and designer so desired. Com- 
parisons based on the trials show that 
the challenger, in going to windward 
in fresh weather, is better than the 
Shamrock I. by a minute on the 
mile, and in a hard breeze and 
smooth water twenty seconds better, 
and that in running down the 
wind she is probably half these times 
better than the old boat, while in 
reaching in a moderate breeze she 
excels the Shamrock I. by about half 
a minute. Considering that under 
similar conditions the Shamrock IL., 
off and on, was as good as the Sham- 
rock II., calculations can be com- 
pleted with the Shamrock II.’s per- 
formance against the Columbia. it 
must, however, be remembered that 
the challenger has a largely increased 
sail area over that of any other cup 
racer, and that unless the Reliance 
has gone to the same extreme as the 
challenger, there will be a heavy 
time-allowance penalty. 
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RUINS OF THE HEPPNER HOTEL, NEARLY ALL OF WHOSE INMATES PERISHED WHEN THE TORRENT DEMOLISHED IT.—Copyright, 1008, by Benjamin A, Gifford. 





WILLOW CREEK RAILWAY BRIDGE, WHICH WAS WRECKED BY THE OVERWHELMING RUSH OF Tii? WATERS.—Copyright, 1903, by Benjamin A. Gifford. 


MOST TERRIBLE DISASTER IN THE HISTORY OF OREGON. 
FURIOUS FLOOD, CAUSED BY A CLOUDBURST, DESTROYS 200 BUILDINGS AT HEPPNER. LOSS OF LIFE, 300; OF PROPERTY, $1,000,000. 


Photographs by Gifford, The Dalles, Uregon. 
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Oration that Failed 


By J. L. Harbour 











— HE HONOR- 


ABLE G. 
Washington Spragg had returned to his native town 
of Byfield to be the orator of the day at the greatest 
Fourth 
of July 
c elebra- 
tion ever 
held in 
the coun- 
ty in 
which By- 
field was 
s i tuated. 
It was to 
be a great 
day for 
By field. 
It was to 
be a great 
day for the 
Honorable 
G. Wash- 
ington 
Spragg. 
Not for 
many 
years had 
he visited 
his native 
town. 

“‘It has 
not been 
because I 
have not 
often 
wanted to 
come to 
the dear 
old town in 

MENTALLY REHEARSING HIS GREAT SPEECH OF which J 
THE MORROW.” first saw 
the light 
of day,’’ the Honorable G. Washington Spragg ex- 
plained to the committee of ‘‘ prominent citizens ”’ 
who had met him at the station on his arrival in the 
town, and who were to escort the great man to 
the little hotel he was to honor by being its guest 
while he was in Byfield. ‘‘No, gentlemen, I have 
again and again said to myself and to Mrs. Spragg, 
‘Now, this year I really must try to visit dear old 
Byfield. I am afraid that if I do not my dear old 
friends there will think that I have lost interest in 
the town, and that I no longer have the affection 
for it that every true-hearted man should have for his 
native place, no matter how humble that place may be, 
and no matter how different his own station in life 
may be from that of the friends of his boyhood. Every 
man should be true to the friends of his boyhood, no 
matter how humble those friends may be.’”’ 

** Such noble sentiments do you credit, Mr. Spragg,’’ 
said Uncle Benny Todd, chairman of the committee 
upon whom there rested the responsibility and the 
pleasant duty of escorting the great orator of the day 
to his hotel. 

‘IT would not be the true man I hope that I am if 
I did not maintain such sentiments,’’ said Mr. Spragg, 
humbly. ‘‘ And had it not been for the many political, 
business, philanthropic, religious, and social duties 
resting upon me I would long ago have found time to 
visit Byfield. But you can have no idea of how full 
every day is of important duties that must be attended 
to. A man in my position cannot call his time his own. 
My duties as a Senator from my district are all that 
any one man should try to attend to, and when there is 
adied to those duties the chairmanship of a dozen 
committees outside of my seneiorial work, and when I 
am constantly besieged by people wanting information 
and advice about this, that, and the other, and there is 
a steady demand for me to address all sorts of meet- 
ings, and—ah ! there is the dear little old house in 
which I was born. Emotions too deep for words fill 
my heart as I look at it.’’ 

He wiped his eyes with his handkerchief as he 
spoke, and Uncle Benny Todd said, 

“*We take a great deal of pride in pointing out the 
house as your birthplace, Mr. Spragg.’’ 

“** You do me honor, good friends,’’ said Mr. Spragg, 
returning his handkerchief to his pocket. ‘‘I trust 
that I may always be worthy of your good opinion, 
and that I may ever be acredit to dear old Byfield. I 
am deeply moved by a knowledge of the fact that I 
hold such a high place in your esteem. Ah, boys, glad 
to see you !’’ 

He waved his hand gracefully to a group of urchins 
staring at him from the pavement. They grinned 
foolishly, and he did not hear one of them say as the 
carriage moved on, 

“* Say, he’s de chap who is to do de ‘ be-true-to-de- 
old-flag act’ at de celebration to-morrow! Ain’t 
stuck on hisself none, is he ?’’ 

After carefully removing the dust and grime of 
travel, and freshening up his appearance with a clean 






























collar and a white vest, the Honorable G. Washington 
Spragg descended to the piazza in front of the hotel 
and graciously received the homage of some of the 
‘leading citizens’’ who came to call upon him, the 
small boys of the town who loitered around the hotel 
doing him no injustice when they said that he prob- 
ably thought himself “‘de biggest pebble on de 
beach.”’ 

When he was finally alone in his own room, the 
Honorable G. Washington Spragg, who had long ago 
outgrown the Byfield custom of going to bed at nine 
o’clock, began to pace the floor of his stuffy little 
room, mentally rehearsing his great speech of the mor- 
row. It was to be an oratorical effort that would 
‘“astonish the natives.’’ A great deai of it would be 
in the nature of ‘‘ borrowed thunder,’’ but the Hon- 
orable G. Washington Spragg flattered himself that 
the natives would not recognize this fact. He proposed 
to begin his oration with the words : 

‘*A powerful nation, in the full vigor of its youth, 
unfurls the banner of freedom, and its mighty folds 
float over a continent ; thrown out against a stormy 
sky, and in defiance of tyrants, it is bathed to-day in 
the light of peace ; the eyes of all mankind are fixed 
upon it as the sign of hope!’ an 

These swelling words had not originated with the 
Honorable G. Washington Spragg, but he proposed to 
make them his own on the morrow. He paced the 
floor of his room and waved his hand upward toward 
an imaginary flag as he added to the outburst of elo- 
quence already given : 

“The American flag has been the symbolof liberty, 
and men rejoice in it! Not another flag on the globe 
had such an errand, or went forth upon the seas, car- 
rying everywhere, the world around, such hope for the 
captive and such glorious tidings! The stars upon it 
were to the pining nations like the morning stars of 
God, and the stripes upon it were 
beams of morning light !’’ 

‘That will fetch them,’’ said the 
Honorable G. Washington compla- 
cently, and he already heard the ap- 
plause of the multitude ringing in his 
ears. It 
was to be 
a great 
day for the 
Honorable 


G. Washington Spragg. 
He proposed to lapse 
into poetry in conclud- 
ing his oration, and he 
rehearsed various atti- 
tudes before he could - 
fully decide on the one 
he should assume while 
saying, 
“ Flag of the land where the 
people are free, 
Ever the breezes salute 7 ae 
- one caress it, aie ne 
anted on earth, or afloa % 
on the sea, — 
Gallant men guard it, and 
fair women bless it! 
Fling out its folds o’er a 
country united, 
Warmed by the fires that 
our forefathers lighted, 
Refuge where down-trod- 
den man is invited, 
Flag of the rainbow and banner of stars !”’ 


FEET OF WATER.” 


The Honorable G. Washington Spragg finally went 
to his bed serenely confident that the coming day 
would add to the honors he already bore so meekly and 
so modestly. 

The great day came with blue skies and brilliant 
sunshine, an ideal day for the people to rejoice and be 
glad. It was the first celebration the people of By- 
field had ever had, and they were determined to ‘‘ do 
it up brown.’’ Long before the hour set for the great 
parade the streets of the town were filled with people, 
and more were faring toward the place eager to be a 
part of the happy throng. Flags were flying, there 
was bunting everywhere, and the committee of ar- 
rangements viewed with satisfaction the arch across 
the street in front of the post-office bearing the words, 
““Welcome to Byfield.’” Suspended from the centre 
of the arch was a fearfully and wonderfully executed 


“ FLOUNDERING AROUND IN TWO OK THREE friends, 


painting of the ~ 


Honorable G. 
Washington Spragg, and below, the words, ‘‘ Welcome 
to Byfield’s Distinguished Son.’’ 

The Honorable G. Washington Spragg rode proudly 
in the open landau following the brass band that led 
the procession. Byfield’s “‘ distinguished son’’ bowed 
to the right and to the left with a beaming smile on 
his large and florid face. The people of Byfield did 
not know it, but never before had he ridden first in a 
procession, and never before had the multitude done 
him honor by cheering at his approach. His inmost 
thought was that he wished that those who had put 
certain slights upon him in the city that had long been 
his home could see him now. He wished that they 
might hear and see him when, a little later, he should 
be introduced as the orator of the day. 

There were to be pyrotechnics of another kind than 
those to be supplied by the Honorable G. Washington 
Spragg. For weeks the barns and other outbuildings 
in and around Byfield had borne upon their sides gor- 
geous bills announcing the celebration and stating in 
letters nearly a foot long that the affair would end 
with the ‘‘Most magnificent display of fireworks 
ever seen in Byfield County !’’ 

The people had been generous in subscribing toward 
the fund for the display of the fireworks, and the fact 
that there were to be no less than four “‘ set pieces ”’ 
was enough in itself to draw a great crowd. 

After the great parade the people repaired to the 
beautiful grove near the town in which the celebration 
was to beheld. A high platform had been erected 
near ‘the certre of the grove, and it was from this 
platform that the Honorable G. Washington Spragg 
was to deliver the great oration of the day. Above 
the platform was a red, white, and blue canopy and 
the platform was gracefully draped and festooned 
with the same colors. There were flags galore and 
the Byfield brass band was to discourse patriotic airs 
from the platform. The great ‘‘ Declaration ’’ was to 
be read by Miss E. Maymie McGufferty, ‘‘ the talented 
and brilliant young elocutionist of Byfield,’’ and the 
Byfield Glee Club would sing national songs. . Last and 
best, the Honorable G. Washington Spragg, Byfield’s 
distinguished son, would deliver his great oration, en- 
titled ‘‘Our Country: What It Has Achieved and What 
It Is Destined to Achieve.’’ 

Never had the Byfield grove held such a crowd as it 
held when the platform exercises began. Patriotism 
and enthusiasm ran high and found vent in wild yells, 
and there was the most vigorous clapping of hands 
when the Honorable G. Washington Spragg .was es- 
corted to the platform. He bowed affably with his hat 
in his hand and gracefully saluted the ladies whose 
white handkerchiefs were fluttering by the hundred. 
The enthusiasm had reached high-tide by the time the 
Honorable G. Washington Spragg was to speak. The 
mayor of Byfield, who had spent a sleepless night try- 
ing to improve the speech with which he was 
to introduce the orator of the day, stepped 
forward and, with manifest emotion, referred 
to Byfield’s distinguished son as one ‘‘ whom 
the world delighteth to honor.’’ 

““We should, my fellow-townsmen and 
people of Byfield County, feel that high honor 
has been done us by the coming to us of the 
Honorable G. Washington Spragg,’’ said the 
mayor. ‘‘It is to his credit that he is not 
above returning to the humble home and the 
humble associates of his childhood and boy- 
hood and mingling with us on grounds of com- 
mon equaiity, when we know that he is so far 
superior to us in 
mental attain- > cm 
ments, in social : 
standing, 
and in 
worldly 
honor and 
glory! I 
say, my 















that the 
H onor- 
able G. 
Washington Spragg 
honors us more than 
it is possible for us ° 
to honor him on this 
our country’s natal 
day. And so, citi- 
zens of Byfield and of 
Byfield County, it 
gives me _ pleasure 
beyond anything my 
feeble words can ex- 
press to present to 
you one of whom we 
and hundreds of 
others are proud, the 
Honorable G. Wash- 
ington Spragg !”’ “WHAT DO YE MEAN BY UPSETTIN’ OF 
The Honorable G. A BODY LIKE THIS?” 
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Washington Spragg stepped to the front of the plat- 
form in a most dignified manner, with his arms folded 
across his swelling chest, and in the manner in which 
he had rehearsed his début in his room in the hotel the 
night before. Calmly, serenely, he waited for the 
storm of app’ause to die away. When there was 
silence he said : 

**My friend—for I love to feel that you are my 
friends—words fail me, my tongue refuses to give 
utterance to the emotions that fill my breast at this 
moment, when, after the lapse of so many years, I 
again——’’ 

A shrill voice, the voice of a grimy boy of about 
welve years, interrupted the speaker, and penetrated 
to the very outskirts of the crowd. It was the voice 
of a frightened boy, who suddenly darted out from 
under the draperies hanging from the edge of the 
platform to the ground. 

**Yeh better all light off’n that there platform !’’ 
yelled the boy. ‘‘Gineral Grant is a-goin’ off. Bet- 
ter hump yerselves! There he goes !’’ 

Those nearest the platform smelt smoke, and the 
next instant there was a tremendous buzzing and fizz- 
ing and whirring sound, while smoke and sparks ap- 
peared between the cracks in the floor of the platform. 
There was consternation on the platform and among 
those sitting nearest it. The Honorable G. Washing- 
ton Spragg forgot his dignity and leaped from the 
platform to the ground, reeling as he struck the earth 
and falling heavily against a stout old lady on a camp- 
stool, who cried out indignantly as they both rolled to 
the ground : 

““What do ye mean by upsettin’ of a body like 
this ?’’ 

The Honorable G. Washington Spragg did not wait 
to offer apologies, but picked himself up and hastened 
away from the fearful bombardment that seemed to be 
going onunderthe platform. Thensome one cried out : 

‘*The whole thing is on fire !’’ 

It was true. Suddenly the entire platform was 
wrapped in flames, the dry, resinous boards burning 
like tinder, and there was no water near at hand to 
stay the flames. In an incredibly short time the plat- 
form was in ashes, and the youth who had caused the 
disaster was speeding homeward to escape the wrath 
of the committee of arrangements and, indeed, of the 
entire populace. In a calmer moment the boy told the 
whole story to his chums. 

““Ye see,’’ he said, ‘‘it was jess this-a-way. I 
found a seegar stub most two inches long, an’ with 
plenty 0’ smoke in it yit, an’ I knowed I didn’t dast 
smoke it before my folkses, so I jess crep’ around to 
the hind side o’ the platform an’ crep’ under the plat- 
form to have a little smoke all by meself. Well, you 
know the fireworks committee had one o’ the set pieces 
under the platform that they intended to put up after 
the speakin’. It was the Gineral Grant set piece, an’ 
I was jess a-lookin’ at it an’ tryin’ to find out how it 
was put together, when some live ashes fell from my 
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seegar among the shavin’s the thing had been packed 
in—anyhow, I reckon that was the how of it. Well, 
ye know the rest. Ye know how Gineral Grant went 
off onexpected like, an’, by cracky ! if it wa’n’t more 
fun to see that ole guff of a G. Washington Spragg 
hop over the edge o’ the platform, an’ to see the rest 
o’ the gang on the platform scatter, nor it would of 
been to see Gineral Grant go off in the right way! 
Then there was the three other set pieces all right, an’ 
all the sky-rockets an’ Roman candles an’ things left, 





























“ BOWED TO THE RIGHT AND TO THE LEFT.” 


so I don’t see why folks should kick so if Gineral Grant 
did go off the way he did. I’ve heard lots o’ folks 
laugh about the way the folks scattered from that 
platform, an’ some say it was the best part o’ the 
whole thing, an’ that’s what I think !’’ 

That was not what G. Washington Spragg thought. 
It was too late, and there was no material at hand 
with which to erect a second platform. The people 
had seattered far and wide, and the committee real- 
ized that it would be difficult to get them together 
again. An attempt to do so was made, and it was an- 
nounced that the Honorable G. Washington Spragg 
would deliver his address from the buggy of the mayor 
of the town. The mayor’s buggy was driven to a 
small open space near the still smoking platform, and 
the orator of the day stood up in it and again began 
his oration amid the applause of the crowd. 
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The orator of the day made a few facetious re- 
marks about the unexpected event that had just oc- 
curred, and then began with deep-chested eloquence: 

** But, my friends, we are here to twine each thread 
of the glorious tissue of our country’s flag about our 
heartstrings! We are here to do reverence and honor 
to that glorious tri-colored emblem, and to stand 
firmly-——”’ ; 

Again the ubiquitous and irrepressible small boy 
““got in his work,’’ as some one said afterward. This 
time it was a boy with a bunch of fire-crackers in one 
hand and a stick of lighted punk in the other. Unin- 
tentionally on the part of the boy, the punk and the 
fire-crackers came into contact with each other. The 
boy threw the sizzing mass from him, and it landed 
under old Pedro, the mayor’s excitable horse, hitched 
to the buggy. Pedro gave a snort and a leap, and the 
Honorable G. Washington Spragg sat down heavily in 
the lap of the diminutive mayor sitting on the seat 
of the buggy, while Pedro darted away, scattering the 
crowd to the right and left in his progress. The Hon- 
orable G. Washington Spragg seized one rein and the 
mayor the other, and both cried ‘‘Whoa’”’ at the top 
of their voices, with the result that old Pedro ran 
faster than ever. Being of the “‘hard - mouthed ’”’ 
brand of horse-flesh he paid no heed to the sawing of 
the reins on the part of the mayor and the orator of 
the day, but he sped on until he reached a muddy little 
shallow river, into which he plunged. The wheel of 
the buggy went over a rock, and the next moment the 
mayor and the orator of the day found themselves 
floundering around in two or three feet of muddy water ! 

They waded to the shore to face a gaping, grinning 
crowd of men and boys who had come running and rid- 
ing in pursuit of the fleeing Pedro, and the disgruntled 
orator of the day said with unbecoming tartness to a 
man with a buggy who had driven to the edge of the 
stream, 

*“ I’d thank you to drive me to the hotel as fast as 
you can, sir! When does the next train leave this 
burg ?’’ 

““In about forty minutes, mister.’’ 

‘I want to catch it if possible and I’ll give you a 
dollar if you’ll drive so that I can do so.”’ 

He muttered something under his breath that it 
would not have been to his credit for the crowd to 
have heard, climbed dripping into the buggy and was 
driven rapidly toward the town. That was the last 
visit of Byfield’s distinguished son to his native town. 
His mental comments as the train bore him past the 
grove in which the happy people were assembled were 
not at all in harmony with his utterances earlier in the 
day. Indeed, they would have rendered him a fit ob- 
ject for discipline had they come to the knowledge of 
the church of which he meekly and truthfully called 
himself an ‘‘unworthy member.’’ It is not fitting 
that the utterances or thoughts of the Honorable G. 
Washington Spragg, as the train bore him forever from 
Byfield, should be recorded here. 


some Things that Happened July 4th 


ULY 4TH, 1187, the great Sultan Saladin, hero of 
Moslem romances, in a bloody battle, defeated the 
Crusaders at Tiberias in the Holy Land. This victory 
led to the capture of Jerusalem and the third Crusade. 
July 4th, 1591, the oppressive laws by which the 
Huguenots or Protestants were being persecuted were 
revoked by an edict of Henry IV. of France. 

July 4th, 1594, Nova Zembla was discovered. 

July 4th, 1648, occurred an Indian massacre, the 
Huron village of St. Joseph being entirely wiped out 
by a band of savage Mohawks. This was a Catholic 
mission, and Father Daniel stood to the last, dipping 
his handkerchief in water and sprinkling the crowd of 
suppliants that begged for baptism before death. 

July 4th, 1653, was the meeting of ‘* Cromwell’s 
Parliament,’’ that made Cromwell Lord Protector of 
England. 

July 4th, 1776. Declaration of Independence. The 
beginning of the United States as a nation. 

July 4th, 1778, the surprise of Kaskaskie. During 
the Revolutionary War, an American officer, Colonel 
Clarke, by a stratagem surprised this important IIli- 
nois town, together with Fort Gage on the opposite 
side of the river, and captured both. 

July 4th, 1793, John Quincy Adams made his first 
great speech. He was a famous man from that 
day. 

‘in 4th, 1804, Nathaniel Hawthorne was born. 

July 4th, 1817, work was commenced on the Erie 
Canal. 

July 4th, 1826, on the semi-centenary of Independ- 
ence Day, two of the original signers died. They were 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, each an ex-Presi- 
dent. On the same day Stephen Foster was born. 
He was the author of many popular songs, including 
‘*Old Uncle Ned’’ and ‘‘ Suwanee River.’’ 

July 4th, 1828, the corner-stone of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the first railroad in America, was laid by 
Charles Carroll, the only surviving signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

July 4th, 1831, James Monroe died, the third ex- 
President whose death came upon this day. 

July 4th, 1846, during the Mexican war, the Amer- 
icans at Sonoma, Cal., raised the flag of revolution, 
General Fremont in command, the first place on the 
Pacific coast to declare for the Americans. 

July 4th, 1848, with impressive ceremonies, the 
corner-stone of the Washington monument was laid at 
the national capital. 

July 4th, 1850, while resting under the shade of 





Gettysburg. 





HE MORNING sun shines brightly and the summer air 


is still, 

Above the dusty highway where it climbs the distant hill, 
A streamlet in the valley tinkles with a soft refrain, 
As if its gentle murmuring would soothe the coming pain ; 
On sluggish wing, a vulture, drifting low across the sky, 
Glares on the plain and hillside with a searching, cruel eye ; 
No peaceful smoke curls upward and no lowing kine are 

heard, 
No living thing is visible save that ill-omened bird. 


STRANGE sound breaks the stillness. Hark! Again— 
again—again ; 
No sound on earth is like it, ’tis the tramp of marching men. 
On yonder distant hilltop, where the fields are brown and 
sere, 
In panoramic outline, endless files in gray appear; 
While on the twin ridge nearer echoes loud the tuck of drum, 
Proclaiming in the music that the men in blue have come. 
Where all was calm and silent underneath God’s azure arch, 
Is now a wild commotion, and a hundred reg’ments march. 
. 


A MILE across the valley there’s a puff of smoke—a flash— 
A shriek ~—a shell flies over—in the far-off rear a crash! 


"Tis followed by a thousand, and the blue lines and the gray, 
Beneath their waving banners, have begun the bloody fray. 
The booming of the billows on a rough and rocky shore 


Is but an infant’s whisper to the cannon’s heavy roar ; 
The meadows where the robin caroled gayly in the spring, 
Now hear the Gatling rattle and the fateful minie sing ; 
The golden grain is blasted by a pestilential breath, 
Another harvest’s garnered, but the harvester is Death. 
Dense clouds of smoke in mercy hide the writhing of the torn, 
Who stood in perfect manhood at the budding of the morn ; 
The dying and the dead are trampled by the flying steed— 
“For Christ’s sake give me water,”’ cry the wounded in their 
need. 
And thrice the sun shines lurid on this ruck of maddened men, 
On blood-soaked Culp’s, the Orchard, on the Round Tops, and 
the Den, 

Then Gettysburg is ended and the tide of war is turned, 
The living cease to battle, crowned with laurel sadly earned. 
The dead are left to slumber, clad in blue and clad in gray, 
Till God Almighty calls them on the coming Judgment Day. 
They sleep, but not forgotten, for the trump of fame proclaims 
To all the future ages their imperishable names. 

JOHN ALFRED CONWELL. 











this monument, President Taylor was stricken with 
fatal illness, dying on the 9th. 

July 4th, 1863, the Confederate General Holmes 
was defeated before Helena, Ark. Pemberton also 
surrendered Vicksburg to Grant. As the battle of 
Gettysburg had been won but the day before, this is 
held to be the turning-point of the Civil War. 

July 4th, 1866, a carelessly thrown fire-cracker 
caused a $10,000,000 fire in Portland, Me. 

July 4th, 1870, the provisional government of Spain 
elected a Prince Hohenzollern to the throne, which 
gave such offense to France that the Franco-Prussian 
war was declared the same month. 

July 4th, 1874, the $6,000,000 Eads bridge of St. 
Louis opened for travel. 

July 4th, 1880, the French government officially 
presented our government with the Bartholdi statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World. 

July 4th, 1894, after a bloodless revolution, the 
short-lived Hawaiian republic was proclaimed. " 

July 4th, 1898, was the ‘‘ Fourth of Rejoicing.’’ 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet was destroyed the day before, 
and all knew the Spanish war was really at an end. 

LorA S. LA MANCE. 


Why Young Men Fail In Business. 


S THE fruitage of along and successful business 
experience, Mr. Louis Stern, the well-known 
New York merchant, declares that ‘‘ one great cause 
of the failure of young men in business is their lack 
of concentration.’’ The old saying has its application 
here, ‘‘ Beware the man of one idea,’’ which is only 
another way of saying that the man who devotes his 
life to one thing —one work, one cause, one commercial 
enterprise—generally makes that one thing a success. 
‘One thing I do,’’ the motto of Livingstone, the cele- 
brated African explorer and missionary, is an excel- 
lent watchword for every young man who is ambitious 
to make the most and the best of his life opportunities. 
Adherence to this principle of concentration becomes 
more and more necessary in these days when business 
enterprises of all kinds are increasingly complex, with 
each department demanding expert knowledge and train- 
ing. For a young man to scatter and weaken his forces 
by trying to make himself a master of many things in- 
stead of one, is a course of action which, at the pres- 
ent day, as Mr. Stern says, spells failure almost every 
time, 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


Member Consolidated Stock Exc hange. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


215 West 125th Street 
BRANCH { SY Fast 424 Street 
OFFICES ) 12 East 28d treet 
Temple Bar Bidg., Brooklyn 


STOCHS- GRAIN COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT, 


W. E. WOODEND & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
26 BROAD STREET 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 
UPTOWN BRANCHES: 

28 W. 33D STREET, Opposite Waldorf-Astoria. 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, ®:st St. and Columbus Ave. 

BROOKLYN OFFICE—44 COURT ST. 


Daily Market Letter and Weekly Review 
issued. 


C,H. Freshman & Co. 


74 Broadway, New York 


Unlisted Stocks an Bonds. 


Orders executed for investment or on margin. 
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Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
Consolidated Stock Exchange 
Members {yy Y. Produce Exchange 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
request a “GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET 
femme upon requeND ITS MARKETS.” 





OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
Listed and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 1!7 NEW ST., NEW YORK 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizin 
the large interest and profits of legitimate mining, ol 
and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full particu- 

lars, etc., sent free on application. 














FREE! Maps or 
Florence Oil Fields 


showing all the wells by number or name, 
mailed tree while they last. WELL NO. 49 HAS 


PRODUCED AND SOLO OVER $1,000,000 worth of 
Oll and No. 59 over $600,000. 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION CO., 


720-736 Exchange Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1875. 
Mention Leslie’s Weekly. 





“6 Practical 
Wall 
Street,” 


Our pamphlet, fully 
describes the meth- 
ods of manipulation 
used by large oper- 
ators ; also, ‘‘A Good 
‘Trading Rule,” ‘The 
Value of Stop Or- 
ders,”’ etc. 


Write for a 


Sree copy. +. 


MALLETT & WYCKOFF 


New York TEN WALL STREET 
) emma 
Exchange. New York 





TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is sate 
and pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows 
into a large flock in a few years. Over 300 Men, Women 
and Children now have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. 
Write for Annual Report, a most interesting document. 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 


FREE! FREE! 


THE NEW YORK BANKER. 

Leading independent mining and financial paper giv- 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con- 
taining latest and most reliable information on the min- 
ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed and 
unlisted stocks, dividends, prices, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for three months 
upon request. A.L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, 
New York. 








“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitip Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
ot State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, a2oth Floor, 220 


WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| engage in heavy ventures in this market, 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints | 


to Money=-makers 
(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a | 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’s 


HERE is no mistake about the fact that 

the recent liquidation in Wall Street 

has hurt a lot of the fresh crop of finan- | 

ciers who drifted in from the West a few | 

years ago and who gambled in Wall | 
Street as wildly and recklessly as some 
of them plunged at the gambling table 
at Monaco and at Saratoga. The small 
holders of securities, who have been well- 
nigh driven out of the speculative arena, 

and who are still holding on to whatever | 





they have paid for or can retain on weak- | 
ening margins, are simply onlookers in 
the strife. They are having the satis- 
faction of seeing some of the big guns 
badly hurt. Men who counted their mil- 
lions by the score, a year or two ago, are 
now wondering if they will have anything | 
left at the end of the liquidation, and the | 
end is not in sight. 

The scalpers who made enormous profits 


| by picking up side tracks and side lines 


and selling them at inflated prices to rail- 
ways which they for the time being con- 
trolled, find themselves loaded up with 
such a mass of undigested and indigesti- 
ble securities that they have been com- 
pelled to sacrifice many of their gilt-edged | 
holdings, because this was the only thing 
they had that the public would buy at 
any decent price. I said some time ago 
that we should have a liquidating market | 
and that there were many weak spots in | 
it, and that possibly some day the strain 

upon certain great interests would be- 


| come so heavy that there would be a 


break and that the shock might be so 
severe as to bring down other totter- 
ing institutions and invite a general 
crash. That situation still exists, and I 
continue my advice to my readers not to 


even at the existing low level, but to 
wait for the bargain days that are surely 
bound to come. 

Now that cotton manufacturers are 
closing their mills, and some of them rec- 
ommending an entire suspension of work 
until cotton reaches its legitimate and 
proper level, we begin to realize how ex- 
trinsic circumstances can suddenly upset 
conditions of prosperity. In the iron 
market we are witnessing an over-pro- 
duction of a commodity which we were 
told a year ago we could not produce 
rapidly enough and in sufficient quanti- 
ties to satisfy the home demand. The | 
silk industry is suffering because of the 
high price of the raw material, and in 
other directions orders for goods are, be- 
ing curtailed. Bank clearings are dimin- 
ishing, building operations are retarded, 
and in many instances indefinitely post- 
poned, by labor troubles. All these are 
dangerous symptoms. Under such cir- 
cumstances the one hope of substantial- 
relief comes from the expectation that we 
are to have large crops available for sale, 
and especially for export, at good prices. 

But we have witnessed the disappoint- 
ment of our hopes in this direction on 
many occasions. Storm and drought and 
frost, and all the unexpected incidents 
peculiar to nature’s vagaries, are as likely 
to happen this year as any other. We all 
remember how great the anticipations of 
the corn crop were a couple of years ago, 
and how severe the disappointment when 
little more than half a crop was garnered. 
Talking of crops, has it occurred to my 
readers that one of our greatest crops is 
already conceded to be a failure in large 
areas of the country? I allude toa crop 
which is larger than the wheat crop, and 
which was worth more money than that 
crop last year and was expected to be 
worth more money this year, viz., the 
hay crop, which the extensive drought, 
especially in the eastern part of the 
country, has so seriously injured. A great 
many persons fail to comprehend that 
the value of our annual product of hay 
exceeds that of wheat, the hay crop for 
1902 having a value of $542,000,000 as 
against $420,000,000 for the wheat crop. 
The damage done by the drought in this 
direction cannot be repaired, and it is 
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‘Hudson's Bay Methods 


Applied in Venezuela 


VER one hundred years ago a party of British capitalists formed a pool and backed a band 
0 of fur-hunters and trappers in their operations in the northwestern part of North America 
and Canada. Later they spread into Labrador and pushed their operations into all por- 

tions of North America and the Northwest Territories. The question of food and clothing 
supply was one which became so important as to threaten the enterprise, until the backers 
came to the rescue and opened two trading-posts at convenient points, at which were carried all 
the necessities and some of the luxuries required by the hardy hunters and the Indians. Eventu- 
allv these stores paid enormous profits and a general trading-post system was inaugurated, each 


’ The Indians soon learned that the 


station under the management of competent ‘ factors.’ 
results of their hunts could be bartered for merchandise at these stores, and soon the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was practically supplying the world with furs. 

Not alone was there an enormous profit made on the sale of the furs, but the profits on the 
merchandise traded in earned at least one hundred per cent. 

It was not long before the stock of the company was bought by the far-seeing ones who re- 
tained their holdings, and for years they have received fabulous dividends. 

In Southern Venezuela, on the borders of Brazil, there is located a great virgin forest of natu- 
ral rubber-trees, and the Casiquiare River, which connects the Rio Negro and the Rio Orinoco, 


| is recognized as the birthplace of the ‘‘ Hevea Brasiliensis,” which produces the famous Para 


rubber of commerce—a rubber which commands the highest price of any rubber in the world. 
Dr. Morrise, the famous French botanist, who spent eighteen months on the subject in Vene- 
zucla, in his recent report to the French government, states that ‘‘ working eight hours per day 
on the Casiquiare, where the rubber-trees are so thick that they almost touch each other, I 
made an average of $110.00 per day.” (Copy of report will be forwarded on request. ) 


For hundreds of miles west and south of this great property grow these wonderful forests, 


| and the Para Rubber Plantation Company, a United States corporation with a capital of 


$5,000,000, all common stock and none preferred, and no bonds, has bought 1,000,000 acres, 
comprising a belt 175 miles long, the entire length of the Casiquaire River, on which they are 


rapidly establishing trading-posts in the ‘‘ up-river” country on the same lines that made the 
phenomenal success of the [ludson Bay’s Company. 

The Para Rubber Plantation Company gathers and trades in rubber, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company gathered and traded in furs. Is it not logical to suppose that the Para Rubber Plan- 
tation Company can and will meet with the same wonderful success as did the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, their predecessor and the pioneer in this particular method of commerce ? 

The Para Rubber Plantation Company is offering for public subscription, for a short time 
only, the small balance of their treasury stock, at par, $10.00 per share, full paid and non-as- 
sessable. There is no preferred stock or bonds. First dividend of 6per cent. was paid March, 
1903. 

‘Two thousand laborers will net 6 per cent., and there is room for the constant employment 
of forty thousand laborers. The forty thousand are available. 


The great immediate prospective value of the stock is apparent at a glance. 


Second will amount to at least 6 per cent., payable September. 


It is unnecessary to say more. 
All of these labor- 
ers and their families will have to be supplied with everything they eat, use, and wear. 

Preference will be given to subscriptions in the order of their receipt. Those desiring fur- 
ther particulars and prospectus should immediately address the selling company, 


STANDARD SECURITIES COMPANY 
Dept. O, Exchange Court Building, New York City 








Money is temporarily easy, but the ex- | thing depends upon the ability of strong financial 
2 ‘ ‘ leaders to hold the market up against increasing ad- 
pectation of a heavier demand for it verse influences. The heavy break would carry down 
from abroad as well as from the West lta ema along with the speculative 
menaces the situation and has led to a gen- |" “0.,*" Altoona: 1. The Adams & Sarber Oil Co., of 
eral demand that Congress should come | Cleveland, has gone into bankruptcy. It promoted 
; h > alin be on | a large number of oil companies in and about Cleve- 
to the relief of the situation as ear y aS | land. 2. The disclosures in the proceedings against 
possible. In such a situation a bull mar- | the Metropolitan no doubt account for the decline in 
; h ibiliti h | the stock. Some fear has been expressed that the 
ket is not among the possibilities. There guaranteed dividend of seven per cent. might be 
will be fluctuations and continued liquida- | jeopardized. I said long ago that Manhattan Ele- 
A " ‘ vated was safer to buy than Metropolitan. 
tion, with a tendency to lower prices. U.,” Bangor, Me.: 1. Colorado Fuel was de- 
The danger of such a situation always is | pressed by its failure to promptly meet certain 
: f: bl odes / heavy obligations falling due at a New York trust 
that some unfavorable condition may company. It was said that a delay in mail de- 
suddenly develop a situation of extreme | liveries was responsible for the trouble, but great 
*1 ‘one lela and o culminating corporations usually look after their payments better 
peril and invite a crisis and a culminating | than this. The talk that John W. Gates was nego- 
ash tiating for Utah iron properties, with an intention 
crash. of building a steel plant as a rival to the Colorad 
fe = er F el ple lorado 
oO Bn Mow, For : pages 8 ona Fuel and Iron Company, also helped depress the 
J. M. W., . ew Sk $ he 4 oe shares. Any one who buys Colorado Fuel and Iron 
rie“ — ont.: No. Such secrets are | Knows by this time that he is dealing with a blind 
OR Me BD ed. 1. Ont vulati 1 pool, and unless he has inside information he had 
Cd ga Then Biss y py prey bee = better keep out. 2. The attitude of Mayor Harrison, 
present. <, i property, 80 far as f can learn, has | of Chicago, toward the Chicago street-car lines in- 
little a va Ma in’s F  L beli h dicates that the latter are no longer to have every- 
Banker, artin’s Ferry: velieve that any | thing their own way, and unless they yield to the 
man who has abundant resources and pluck behind city’s demands they will have strenuous opposi- 
him, who takes the bear side, will have a profit in- | tion. 3. The earnings of the Allis-Chalmers Com 
side of a year. op oa ecm po . + 
= H.,”’ Williamsport, Penn.: I have endeavored to ee od oe — rons ey fare Ap sem 
obtain information regarding the two properties, but | peen nothing if the charges for depreciation, main- 
no wepeets a —- No one on Wall Street ap- | tenance, and repairs had been more liberal. I do 
pears to deal in them. n . : ‘ 
“K.,” Hammond, Ind.: 1. Fair rating. 2. I am ot segues the stock with Saver. 
unable to say how low any stock may go. Every- Continued on following page. 
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anywhere, 
will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 
made. Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers, | <3) Bramingham, Mass: Attended to, 
‘ : y ittsburg: Answer by telegraph. 
- Continued from preceding page. “L..” Holly Springs, Miss.: Answered by wire. 
ye F.,”’ Toronto : Complaint noted. | “R.,” Cincinnati: 1. There was. 2. Little choice, 
T. G. P.,” Brooklyn: Complaint noted. 


as matters stand now. 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





O. M. F.,” Pittsburg: Thanks for “A Pen 
Picture of Pierpont the First.”’ 
“S.,”’ Salem, O.: 


scription list for three months. 












j 2. The opposition to the plan of reorganization of 
| the American Malting Company is making a good 





You are on my preferred sub- 


| quite regularly for a short time, not out of earnings 


Se Subscriber,” Gloucester, N. J.: Nothing is | 
~— » known of the party in Wall Street. 
a THE 4 ““M.,”” Memphis: 1. It looks so now. Earnings 
ie e said to be large and increasing. 2. Do not advise 
Ne aman W h h purchases of the general list at present. 
VRS at 18 t e W.,” Steubenville, O.: 1. I am unable to obtain 





| any report of its condition, and have no personal | 


| knowledge upon which to base safe advice. 2. Yes, 
| leave it alone. 
‘H.,” Annapolis: There is nothing in the talk 


regarding the combination of the Hammond Ice 


running period of 
Company, of Baltimore, with the American Ice Com- 
66 K | ‘| p) 99 | pany, ane ne one = be afraid that ey tey 4 will 
eyless Clocks?” | Septet e allnerer rossi 45 


dividends, and for that reason might be held with 

A ycar, and longer — It is a good time, however, to have cash sal 
and. 

“G.,”” Brockton, Mass.: I certainly do not advise 
the purchase of the stock of the Douglas Shoe Co. 
If, in an emergency, you desired to sell your stock 
you might or might not find a market fot ‘jt. A 
listed industrial can always be sold at the Ex¢hange 

Owing to lack of working capital—present investment | price. Compared with other industrials,:the offer 
$100,000, secured by nominal assets of $885,000o—prompt | is not attractive. 
delivery cannot be guaranteed because stock cannot be | “ P.,” Harrisburg, Penn.: The demand for money 
‘‘carried.” But sales are being made at a good profit. | continues to be felt in all banking cireles of the 
When we sell 100 ‘Keyless Clocks” daily, we can pay, | East, and not only in New York. Mo: e brokers 
on present basis, 20% a year. find it difficult to obtain funds at mable rates 

and an unusual demand for time monéy is being ex- 
perienced in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and 
other large cities. 

V.,”” Glens Falls : 1. NortherrSecurities, Union 
Pacific preferred, and Missouri Pacific all have an 
investment and speculative quality. A safer in- 
vestment stock would be Manhattan Elevated. 2. 
Biscuit common is too speculative to recommend. 
The field is open to ready competition. Corn Prod- 
ucts common and Steel common both pay as well as 
National Biscuit common. 

S. D. B.’”’: The earnings of American Telephone 

‘ , | and its increasing business have led many to pur- 

These very liberal terms must be accepted noqvametty | chase it as an investment. The recent tight money 

as, possible, as less than 2000 shares of preferential stock | and the depression in Copper and Canadian shares 

are to be allotted for ‘‘ working capital,” In the mean have caused considerable unloading of American 

time prospectus and catalogue describing clock may be | Telephone by heavy holders in Boston. Whether this 

had tor the asking. Write promptly. liquidation is complete or not, | am unable to ascer- 
é tain. The stock has merit. 

A. & Banker,” Detroit: 1. The increase in the dis- 
count rate of the Bank of Berlin, it is believed, is in- 
tended to attract money from the United States. 
Further gold exports may be expected. 2. Conser- 
vative bankers are not pleased with the outlook in 
the money market, and until the reserves in the New 
York banks show an increase, and the tremendous 
loans a decrease, apprehensions regarding the situa- 
tion next autumn will continue, 

O.,"" Dover, N. H.: Despite denials on the 
part of the Morgan interest, it is known that the 
ocean freight business is very bad. There is no 
doubt that dissensions exist among the companies 
which were supposed to be included in Mr. Morgan’s 
international shipping trust. The Cunard Line, 
which has withdrawn from its agreement to act in 
harmony with the trust, is prepared to make a fight 
for all the business it can get. It looks as if the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Company was in a 
bad way. The Atlantic Transport Line, one of the 
factors in the Morgan trust, is laying off several of 
its steamers-because of the lack of business. 

C.,’’ Madison, Wis.: 1. The suit against the Gen- 
eral Electric for $50,000,000 damages, for alleged in- 
fringement of valuable patents, has been brought 
by S. F. Van Choate, formerly the head of the Van 
Choate Electric Company, which failed. Its merits 
have still to be tested. 2. The Wisconsin Central is 
evidently in the market, and proposes to compel its 
competitors to get itout of the way. Its announce- 
ment of acutin passenger rates between Chicago 
and St. Paul has demoralized the railway business 
out West, and, unless the difficulty is settled quickly, 
must lead toa considerable reduction in the earn- 
ings. 

‘L.,” Holly Springs, Miss.: 1. While Norfolk and 
Western and Missouri Pacific have merit on sharp 
declines, because of their large earnings, you should 
bear in mind that depression in business and bad 
crops would affect both. On sharp slumps, how- 
ever, they can be bought for a quick turn. 2. Texas 
Pacific, Chicago Great Western, Kansas City South- 
ern, Toledo, St. Louis and Western have all enjoyed 
the benefits of the long-continued booms. Not pay- 
ing dividends, they are not so highly regarded. If I 
dealt in any of these low-priced shares my prefer- 


Result is that this new kind of clock is selling 
already, not only in the United States, but is being ex- | 
ported all over the world. 


We want capital to help us ‘‘carry”’ reserve stock— 
to let us take care promptly of all the business coming 
in for our clock, which is a monopoly. ‘The question is 
whether or not you can invest from $100 to $500 in our 
dividend-earning stock, and invest promptly. 


We will pay you a six months’ dividend at once; 
charge you no more than the par price, $10, on such of 
our 7% cumulative, participating preferential stock as 
you may take; give you a BONUS of one share Com- 
mon stock with a par value of $10 for every two shares 
of the preference stock you take; and allow you a dis- 
count of 5% when you remit with your subscription. 


SIEGEL, Secretary 
UNITED STATES CLocK Co. 


304, 306 and 308 HuDSON Sr., NEw YORK 








INVEST 


After Investigation !!! 


Send me your name and I will tell you 
of an opportunity to make money by a 
safe, sure investment. 


I will do this: ! will send you 
full and complete information that will 
enable you to intelligently investigate the 
investment first, and if you invest, guar- 
antee to refund your money if you do not 
find the investment as represented. 


I will also dothis: If you 
and your friends invest a certain amount, 
I will send you to see the property in full 











operation, making _ money for you. Phe ence would be the preferred. It is obviously impos- 

expenses will be mine. sible to name a figure at which it would be safe to 
+ . buy. That depends upon concurrent conditions. 
Send me your name now. I will “J.R.T.,” Brooklyn: 1. Among the best of the 





| dividend-payers are ranked Manhattan Elevated, 
Delaware and Hudson, Delaware and Lackawanna, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Missouri Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Baltimore and Ohio, St. Paul, North- 
west, and Northern Securities. 2. If I had a lot of 
Steel common I don’t know what I would do except 
to lie awake nights and think about how I could get 
rid of it. I never like to advise the sale of shares at 
a loss, especially of shares that pay dividends, but 
no one believes that Steel common can continue to 
pay 4 per cent. much longer, nor is it.a secret that 
the heaviest holders of the stock in Pittsburg were 
selling it when the public were buying around 40. 
“A.,” Burlington, Vt.: 1. The danger of speculating 
in the very low-priced stocks, and especially the in- 
dustrials, is revealed by the proceedings to secure a 
receiver for the United States Cast Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Company, the stock of which has been 
peddled around for little or nothing for some time. 
The price ranged last year from 10 to17. The ap- 
plicants for a receivership aver that some of the 
plants are operated at a loss, that others have been 
dismantled, and that the management thinks more 
of the stock market than of the company’s welfare. 


do the rest. 


F. WALLACE WHITE, 
G-609 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 























-E SA. rates 60. INVEST. Only take secured offer- 
nas. The bond issue of anew SS hotel, in de 
omination $25 and $100, is offered for public sub 
scription, with the advantage of having interest 
ind the entire principal secured by a strong 
"wank’s collateral deposit. These bonds partici- 
ite in the dividends and should give bond- 
ho ders an extra income of 10 per cent. per 
nnum;: aninvestment for the conserva- 
tive investor, the cautious capitalist, 
nd an ideal investment for trust 
unds: can be held for advance 
in price or for investment. 
mplire Securities ¢ orpor'’n, 
27 William Street, 
New York. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 


Repucep Rates To Mt. GRetTNA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
AILROAD, 










For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at Mt. 
Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1903, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company 
from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, Phoenix 
ville, Wilmington, Verryville, Frederick, Md., Washing 
ton, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, Connellsville, 
Jedtord, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Bellefonte, Water- 
ford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt. Car- 
mel, Lykens, and principal intermediate points, to Mt. 
Gretna and return, at reduced rates. Tickets will be 





A 10% Investment 


No SpecucaTion. STEADY INCOME. | 
Gold, Silver, Copper Ores. Mines in Mexico. 


__ Write Jor f vospectus. 
J. S. ELLIS, Mgr. 
1317 Wells Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





return until August 13, inclusive. For specific rates, 


| consult ticket agents. 








Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col. 


LOWEST RATES and best train service via D. L. 
and W. or West Shore and NICKEL PLATE ROADS. 
Tickets on sale July 6th to 8th, good return hmut. 
Splendid opportunity to visit Denver. Get full infor- 
mation from A, Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broad- 
way, New York City, or R. E. Payne, General Agent 
Buftulo, N. Y. 





—— 
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preferred, while it sells higher than other indus-, 
trials of its class, is entitled to arrearages of unpaid), 





will sell special excursion tickets | 


| July 9. 


| sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, and will be good to | 
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fight, and has apparently’ blocked the proposed plan 
of reorganization to which so many stockholders 
objected. , 

“W.,” Wheeling, W. Va.: John W. Gates may be 
a bull, but,if so, it is because he has stocks to sell. 
He is nota philanthropist. When he says that no cor- 
poration is over-capitalized when it can pay regular 
dividends, lam led to ask what he thinks of the get- 
rich-quick..concétnhs, which usually pay dividends 


Flavor 


Rich as the juice of the ripest 
peach is the flavor of 


but out.of receipts from customers. Then they go 
to smash. Gates is right, however, in charging that 
some banks, and he might have added trust com- 
patties, have been so anxious to participate in “ ap- 
parent-good things ”’ in the stock market, that they 
have’ backed up questionable enterprises. The re- 
ceht'collapse of the Trust Company of the Republic, 
in connection with its exploitation of the Ship-build- 
ing Trust, proves this. The fact that the trust com- 

y guaranteed the price, as is alleged, of some 

y securities of the Ship-building Trust shows 

oné’of the dangers confronting this market. Other 
fhilar exposures are not improbable. 

S.,”’ Stonington, Conn.: 1. The announcement 
by the Steel Trust that its new schedule of prices, 
especially for steel rails, shows no reduction for 
1904 is certainly not helpful to the situation. Prices 
are made, not by the Steel Trust, but by the laws of 
demand and supply. While the trust is cutting the 
prices of its commodities abroad, so as to keep its 
foreign competitors busy at home, it cannot main- | 
tain its schedule in the United States unless pros- 
perous conditions continue here. The halt in build- 
ing operations and in railroad improvements and the 
outlook for a more restricted business generally, all 
indicate that the demand for the Steel-trust com- 
modities will not be as great this year as it has been 
during the past two or three years. 2. The fight 
against Harriman and his Southern Pacific Railway 
pow is being continued by Mr. Keene and his fol- 
owers, Affidavits have been filed with the court, 
intended to show that the traffic of the Southern Pa- 
cific and its earnings are being diverted to improve 
the Central Pacific in the interests of the Union Pa- 
cifie’s direct route from Omaha to Ogden and thence 
to San Francisco. It is alleged that traffic is being 
diverted from the main line of the Southern Pacific 
from New Orleans to San Francfsco to the shorter 
line of the Union Pacific. The controversy is inter- 
esting, to say the least. 











Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


It is pure from 
the beginning 
and through thor- 
ough aging be- 
comes the finest 
whiskey made. 











It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because 
of its age and ex- 
cellence. 


BatriMoRE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Continued on following page. | , 
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LAKE HOPATCONG 


In the highlands of New Jersey; 





1,200 feet above sea 


Lackawanna 


level; 46 miles from New York. A delightful summer 
Railroad resort; cool, dry and invigorating; every facility for 





Sailing, fishing, camping; outdoor sports. 


“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages will give 
complete information about hote!s and boarding houses, their rates and location, together with 
more than 175 pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story “For Reasons of 
State.” Sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. Address T. W. LEE, General 
Fassenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. f 








| only returning, will be as follows: New York, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, and Rahway, 

| $fo 00, two in one berth, $<4.50 each; New Brunswick, 
$59.85, two in one berth, $54.35 each; Trenton, $59.05, 
two in one berth, $53.55 each. Proportionate rates from 
other points. Pullman accommodations and meals are 
included only while tourists are using special trains. 
Special side trips from Denver at reduced rates. For 
reservations of space, tickets, and full information, apply 
to nearest Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent, Tourist 
Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or direct to Geo, 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICE. 


Low Rate Tour to Denver. 


Via PennsyLvANiA RaAILRoAp, Account 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


CHRISTIAN 


For the benefit of delegates and others desiring to 
attend the Twenty-first International Biennial Conven 
tion of the United Society ot Christian Endeavor, to be 
held at Denver, Col., July 9g to 13, the Pennsylvama 
Railroad Company will run a personally-conducted tour 
to Denver and return, leaving New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, New Bruns- 
wick, Trenton, and intermediate stations, Monday, July 
6, going via Chicago and arriving Denver Thursday, 
Returning, the tour will leave Denver Thurs- 
day, July 16, arriving Trenton, New York, and inter- 
mediate stations Saturday, July 18. Special trains of 
the highest grade of Pullman equipment will be run on a 
fast schedule. Each train will be in charge of a tourist 
agent, chaperon, and special unilormed baggage master. 
Round-trip rate, covering transportation to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, or Pueblo and return, Pullman berth, 
and all necessary meals in dining car going and return- 
ing, will be as follows: New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Newark, Elizabeth, and Rahway, $74.50, two in 
one berth, $63.50 each ; New Brunswick, $74.35, two in 
one berth, $63.35 each; Trenton, $73.55, two in one 
berth, $62.55 each. Round-trip rate, covering all nec es- 
sary expenses on going trip and railroad transportation 








ATTENTION I8 CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of June 22 to 
July 6, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Assess- 
ors andthe entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for LOCAL 
IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF MAN- 
HATTAN. 

TWENTY-SECOND WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 
SIXTYSIXTH STREET—PAVING, from llth Ave- 
| nue to the tracks of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 19, 1903, 








PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can Seeure it of the makers of the papers used In 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H.SCHULTZ 


’ 


— 
THE NAME ARL WH HULTZ 
L MINERAL WATER SA GUARANT 
~{ F ABSOLUTE PURITY 
AEE ARTIFICIAL 
aX VICHY 
& “\ CARBONIC 
(at SELTERS 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 


GINSENG 


25,000 made from one-half acre, 

The most valuable crop in the world, 

Easily grown throughout the U.S ind Canada. 

Room in your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth, 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-M, which 
telis all about it. 
McDOW ELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, 90., 1.5. A. 
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* Mother, where are the little red spots you had 
on your Suce ?”" 

*Gone,my darling Sulphume and Sulphume 
Soap have taken them all away,” 


THE REASON WHY! 
SULPHUME 


is a chemical solution of Pure Sulphur, 
and when taken internally and applied 
as a lotion will cure dandruff or any 
skin disease; itis also a great hair 
invigorator. Price $1. 


SULPHUME SOAP 


stops itching and all skin irritations, 
softens and whitens the skin, and has 
no equal for the toilet or bath. 
Prices: Perfumed Soap, 25c a cake ; 
Unperfumed, 15¢ a cake. Will mail 
trial cake upon receipt of price. 


SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP 


is the perfection of soaps for shaving. 
It is a perfect antiseptic, prevents 
rash breaking out, cures and prevents 
all contagious skin diseases, gives a 
creamy lather and is soothing to the 
skin. 


SULPHUME LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS 


act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate, 
Price, 25c. 


SULPHUME BOOK 
on care of the skin free. 
y Be sure this signa- 


NA: 
ture is on each 


package of Sulphume Preparations, 
otherwise it is not genuine. 

Your druggist can procure Sul- 
phume Preparations from his jobber, 
without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., 


‘Suite 151, 337 Broadway, New York 
Lyman Sons & Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Agents, 
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AMERICAN ART STUDENTS WHO TOOK PART IN A SUCCESSFUL 


SEVERAL YEARS ago, seeing the 

need of a home for the American 
art students in Paris, Mr. Rodman Wan- 
amaker interested himself in the matter. 
The American Art Association was or- 
ganized, and while a number of the 
American business men in Paris are sus- 
taining members and assist in keeping 
the association out of debt, Mr. Wana- 
maker pays the rent of a building in 
which the association has nice club rooms, 
billiard room, library, and rooms for 
holding expositions of the works of the 
young artists. 

The young men are ready enough to 
assist in paying the expenses, but are 
handicapped often by lack of means. 
This year they organized a minstrel show 
at the Nouveau Théatre and their enter- 
tainment given on Saturday, May 16th, 


American colony. Mr. Aubrey Stauffer, 
a talented young musician from Denver, 
Col., took charge of the minstrels and is 
entitled to great credit for his success. 
He wrote the music of the dramatization 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“E. G.,” Washington: Answer by letter. 

“Bridge Hampton,” L. I.: I would keep out of 
the market at present. Note comments from week 
to week. 

“B.,” Lancaster, Penn.: Not having personal 
knowledge of either of the companies it is impossi- 
ble to advise you. The stocks are not dealt in on 
Wall Street. 

“Laona”: Until the money-market situation 
clears up, more liquidation may be anticipated. It 
is not a good time to speculate, especially in cheap 
shares. You will be safer to deal in investment 
securities, which, in case of a decided slump, will 
continue to pay dividends and meet your interest 
charges. 

“K,,”” Lynn, Mass.: One dollar received. You 
are on my preferred subscription list for three 
months. New York Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Atchison, with the exception of the last named, 
have been bought on the decline by those who re- 
gard them as cheap from the investment stand- 
point. I would not be in a hurry to go into this market. 

“S. F.,”” New York: You are on my preferred 
list for six months. The condition of the building 
trade in New York and other large cities has oper- 
ated to thedisadvantage of the United States Realty 
and Construction Company. When the stock was 
much higher it was being bought by financial inter- 
ests, who seemed to know all about it. The pre- 
ferred would be safer to trade in, and I would not 
be in a hurry. 

**A.,” Dallas, Tex.: 1. The decision of the Texas 
Railroad commission that $1,700,000 of the San Anto- 
nio and Aransas Pass bonds were illegally issued, 
puts the Southern Pacific, which has guaranteed 
these bonds, principal and interest, in an embarrass- 
ing position, as it is a responsible guarantor and will 
no doubt fulfill the obligations of its contracts with 
the bondholders. Just how it will do this has not 
been explained. 2. The Clearing House exchanges 
for May show a decided shrinkage compared with 
May, 1902, and May, 1901, most of it in New York, 
due to the declining speculation in Wall Street. 

“*S.,”’ Dallas, Tex.: 1. Six months ago one of the 
heaviest original holders of the Steel-trust stocks 
admitted that he had sold out all his common and 
had considerably reduced his holdings of the pre- 
ferred. It is said that many other Pittsburg mil- 
lionaires have done the same and that Pittsburg 


ties of the iron trade, to loan generously on Steel 
shares as collateral. 2. The litigation concerning 
the Greene Consolidated refers to the attempt to re- 
open the old controversy over the mines in Sonora. 
3. The statement that the Canadian government pro- 
poses to further subsidize the iron and steel industry 
of that country and to protect it against American 
am is of interest to holders of Steel-trust 
shares. 











“™ PISO'S CURE FOR 


Hy GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
Ve) in time, Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 
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was the social event of the season in the | 


banks are very reluctant, in view of the uncertain- | 


Art Students’ Minstrel Show in 








| glossy finish should be used when possible. 








MINSTREL SHOW IN PARIS. 
TO LEFT: AUBREY STAUFFER, BILLY BURCH, SPERD 8. MENEFEE, W, R. MAC PHERSON, 
J. M. CARSON, A. COOPER, ABBOTT GRAVES.— Ellis, 


RIGHT 


Paris 


of Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ White Company,’’ 
and is now at work on a comic opera, the 
scene of which is laid in Mexico. 

The show was a great financial success, 
and the boys now see their way clear to 
enlarging their library and making some 
needed improvements in their club rooms. 
The music was all American, the songs 
real “‘coon songs,’’ and the jokes, while 
not all new, sounded new after listen- 
ing to Boulevard ‘“‘argot’’ for a few 
years. 

Mrs. Choate, wife of the ambassador 
to England, occupied the American em- 
bassy box, while in the British embassy 
box was Lady Monson, wife of the 
British ambassador to France. Mr. John 
Wanamaker, of New York and Philadel- 
phia, occupied another box, and on Sun- 
day evening addressed a students’ meet- 
ing in the Vitti Academy, in the Latin 
quarter. Many other notables were 
present with their families. As one of 
the end men feelingly remarked, ‘‘ I think 
we had better raise it a little and stay 
in; we have a full house.’”’ H.C. E. 





“T.."’ Toledo: 1. The earnings of Western Union 
for the quarter ending June 80th seemed to have 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
| Years of experience have made 
| them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 

that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larges prof- 
its. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


29 Broapway, NEw. York, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 





















Saleswomen Wanted 


To sell our Corsets, Un- 
DERSKIRTS and WALKING 
SKIRTS — made to order. 
Experience not necessary. 
Oan devote whole or part 
time Exclusive districts. 
Particulars & samples free 
National Corset & Skirt Co. 
78 and SO Miami Ave., 
Detroit, Mich, 


| Its cure positively guaranteed by 

CATAR RH a new method, without swallow. 
ing medicine. Cost slight. Money 

back in 10 days if not satisfied. Write tor full informa- 

tion. 

Chicago Vaporizer Co., 27 Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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been a little prematurely given out, and of course | 


must be partly estimated. They show a surplus of 
nearly half a million dollars after the payment of div- 
idends. Lam told that the dividends will continue 
to be paid, and am inclined to believe that this is 
true, for every effort will be made by Mr. Gould to 
demonstrate that the Pennsylvania has not suec- 
ceeded in damaging his favorite property. 2. Ido 
not believe in either Pressed Steel Car or American 
Car and Foundry preferred for permanent invest- 
ment. Both must suffer severely from the deter- 
mination of the railroads to closely economize in 
their expenditures. Neither company has ever 
charged off what it should for depreciation. 
Continued on following page. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 
of $10 will be given for the most attractive Thanks- 
giving Day picture furnished us, and a prize of $10 
for the picture which represents with greatest suc- 
cess the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are attractive and should call out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper witha 
Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “‘ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “* Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 









Purity &Flavor 


UNEXCELLED. 


AND YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 














EVANS’ VACUUM GAP 


Will Make Hair Grow 
This Appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp, and force 
a healthful circulation. It 
will stop hair from falling 
out and restore a normal 
growth where live follicles 
exist. Itis used about ten 
minutes each night before 
retiring. Price $35.00, 
which will be refunded in 
full it it does not give sat- 
isfaction within — thirty 
days. For full particulars, address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bidg , St. Louis, 








Reduced Rates to Atlanta. 


Pennsylvania Railroad will sell account of the Na- 
tional Convention Baptist Young People’s Union ot 
America at Atlanta, Ga, July oth to seth, round trip 
tickets on July 6th. 7th, 8th and oth, good to return un- 
til July rsth at rate of single fare for the round trip, plus 
one dollar, 

By depositing tickets with special agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., on or before July 15th, and payment of tee of fifty 
cents, extension of final limit may be obtained to avn | 
original starting point not later than August sth. 


Models from Life, Stereoscopics, etc. 
PH OTOS 100 miniatures and 2 cabinets, $1.3 
note, S&S RECKNAGEL NACHF, 


Munich, Germany. 








An Inconsistent Doctor. 


Hamilet——‘* People speak in high terms 
of Dr. Wise.”’ 

Towne—‘' Yes; but he isn’t always 
consistent. For instance, he told me 


that I must avoid excitement, and the 
very next day he sent me his bill.’’ 





See America 


before going to Europe. See it during the beautiful 
summer season. Special low-rate tickets now on sale 
to points all through the West via NICKEL PLATE 
ROAD. Inquire of A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 
Broadway, Newi York City, or R. E. Payne, General 
Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

Q)NE OF the leading educational insti- 

tutions in the West, the University 
of Illinois, whose president, Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, was formerly superintendent 
of public instruction in New York State, 
has added the Economics of Insurance to 
its curriculum. The various forms of in- 
surance—fire, accident, employment, and 
life—enter into the course, and special 
attention is given to the theories and 
practices relating to rates, policies, in- 
vestments, corporate management, ac- 
counting, public supervision, and insur- 
ance laws. In view of the vast and ever 
expansive field which insurance now occu- 
pies, and the corresponding multitude of 
trained and expert men who are needed 
in its service, it would seem as if the 
move on the part of the University of 
Illinois must be necessarily followed by 
all the higher educational institutions of 
the country. No business enterprise nor 
any profession calls for a higher grade 
of intellect, or more skill and expertness, 
than life insurance, and in none, we may 
add, are the rewards of industry and 
singleness of purpose richer and more 
certain. While offering opportunities 





for success to the young, one’s success 

should increase with advancing years and 

experience, differing radically in this re- 

spect from many professions and other 

lines of business, such as teaching, the 

pulpit, and similar professions. It has 
‘ . , . 

o “‘dead line,’’ and the man old in the 
service becomes increasingly valuable so 
long as he has physical strength to work. 
Instances of men still successful at the 
age of eighty are not uncommon. This 
is a consideration of no small importance 
in choosing a life work at a time when 
in many lines of business and in many 
professions advancing years bring de- 
creasing earnings. The successful life 
agent need never be out of employment, 
or fear the loss of his position on account™ 
of age. 

“T.,”’ Coeur d’Alene, Idaho: A subscriber to LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY, at full rates, at the home office, is 
entitled to answers on insurance topics. You can 
send four dollars for a year’s subscription, or two 
one for six months. 

D.,”” Elwyn, Penn.: Both are good companies. 
The New York Life is much the larger, and would 
generally be given the preference over the smaller 
company you mention, At the same time it would 
be wise to have both policies submitted to you, and 
compare the guaranteed results. 

‘J. G.,’’ Marion, Ind.: It would take more space 
than r have i in this column to explain all the forms 
of policies offered by the various competing insur- 
ance companies. The agents of the various com- 


panies will gladly give you copies of the forms, 
which you can study at your leisure. 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“B. F. D.,”’ Philadelphia : Change made. 
“‘M.,” Brattleboro, Vt.; The low point in the mar- 
ket has not yet been touc hed. 

‘J.8.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: Ido not believe in tak- 
"Es c hane es in sucha lottery. 

S.S.,"" Mass.: 1. Complaint noted. 2. I am 
not yt the purchase of anything on margins 
at such a time. I prefer Pennsylvania to Sugar 
common for investment. 

B. A.,’”’ Vergennes, Vt.: The Wabash first 
fives, the Northern Pac ific fours, and the Union 
Pacific first fours are excellent investment bonds, 
netting about four per cent. 

’ Quincy, Mass.: Subse ription extended for 
three months. 1. I take no stock in the talk of a new 
ice company, and would not sell my American Ice 
at this time. 2. The best stocks to buy ona sharp 
dec line are those that pay dividends. 

.” Portland, Me.: The annual report of 
the North American Company showed that it had 
been burdened with at least some of the ill-fated 
U. S. Ship-building securities. The North American 
is f00 close a corporation for me to rec ommend. 

” Arkansas: The Atchison is obliged to use 
$2, he, 000 of its earnings yearly to retire its serial 
debenture obligations. This is a large amount to de- 
duct from earnings applicable to dividends on the 
oop, hence the anxiety about the latter. 

’ Bangor, Me.: 
ofa pao between the conflicting Pennsylvania and 
Gould interests, denials followed these reports. It 
hardly seems possible that such a bitter struggle can 
be protracted. A cessation of the fight would not, 
however, justify expectations of another boom in 
stocks. The public is not inclined to buyin a hurry. 
It must have something besides combinations, ab- 
sorptions, and extensions. It wants increased divi- 
dends, in other words, more for its money. 

“N.,”” New Haven: 1. Lake Shore earnings for 
the year ended June 30th showed a decrease in net 
of over half a million, and in surplus of over a 
million and a quarter, though there was an in- 
crease in gross earnings of $2,600,000. Michigan 
Central showed an increase of $1,600,000 in gross, 
which was wiped out by an increase in operating ex- 
penses. Canada Southern showed a slight decrease 
in net earnings. All this indicates that our rail- 
roads have been having their best years. 2. All 
the metal markets are more or less depressed, copper 
ine ‘luded. 3. I look for additional gold exports. 

1.,”” Clayton, N. Y.: 1. Talk of a dissolution of 
the Northern Securities Company is not new. If 
contending interests could satisfactorily adjust their 
differences and restore the original properties to 
their owners it would solve a perplexing situation. 
2. The Western passenger rate war reveals a worse 
situation than most persons believed could exist at a 
time when we had been told that the railroads were 
overburdened with business. 3. The speculative ad- 
vance in cotton is leading other countries to look for 
new sources of supply. The result is that cotton 
raising is being stimulated in various foreign coun- 
tries, which means more competition for Southern 
cotton growers. 

‘y.7 


Z.,’” New York: 1. The strikes have seriously 





While rumors have prevailed | under your peculiar circumstances. 
é 





affected building operations, and this, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the weakness of U.S. Realty shares. I 
doubtif the real estate business will be as good as 
it has been. 2. After two years of booming, the 
market is not apt to strike bottom in six months of 
liquidation. 3. Baltimore and Ohio is earning a 
great deal of money. I would not sell it ata sacri- 
fice. 4. If you bought your Manhattan Elevated for 
investment, keep it. 5. Corn Products preferred, 
on its present earnings, looks like one of the best of 
theindustrials. The common, of course, is highly 
speculative. 6. I think better of Missouri Pacific 
than of Atchison. 

““S.,”” Dover, Del.: 1. The fact that Edward G. 
Wilson & Co., of 32 Broadway, New York, offered 
to pay 150 per cent. per year appears to have at- 
tracted a good deal of business until the police 
broke up the scheme. When will my readers learn 
to distrust the allurements of the get-rich-quick 
schemers? 2. Railroad earnings will not much 
longer continue to show an increase. You will ob- 
serve that the railroads in the Northwest have been 
compelled to make important reductions in the coal, 
iron, and lumber freight tariff in line with the de- 
mands of the Railroad Commission. 3. Every one 
believes that ultimately Amalgamated interests will 
win their battle in Montana. Talk of a compromise 
| Heinze has recently been renewed. 

. R.,”” London: 1. Southern Pacific is so closely 
he id. and has been the subject of so much manipula- 
tion, that I dislike to advise what you should do 
Insiders bought 
the stock in large amounts, not far from 50, and I 
doubt if they will permit it to go much lower than 
that. Thecontrolling powers, by thedeclaration ofa 
dividend, could substantially advance the price, and 
it is believed that this is their intention. I would at 
least wait a while, for the stock has merit, and, com- 
pared with other shares, is not selling at an ex- 
travagant figure. 2. Rubber Goods preferred carries 
itself all right, and while it is an industrial it has 
had its decline, and therefore need not be sacrificed 
inahurry. You ought to get out without loss when 
the market has a favorable turn. 


NEw York, June 25th, 1903. 


For Coughs and Colds, children take Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption without objection. 


JASPER. 


Usk BROWN’S C peepee Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETI 25 cents a jar. 


Worth More Than Its Value. 


‘*A SOUVENIR,’’ said the thoughtful 
man, thoughtfully, ‘‘is something that 
we consider to be worth a whole lot more 
than its value.’’ 

You may talk 


know of none as popular 
Dry. 


about your Champagnes, but I 
as (Cook's Imperial Extra 


‘Tne Sohmer Piano is so honestly made that contin 
uous severe use will not impair its splendid qualities of 
tone and action, 




















JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Participating 
Life Insurance 


Protects your family and pro- 
vides a cash profit for yourself. 


The Prudentia 


Insurance Co. of America 


for Information, 


Home Office: 


Write NEWARK, N. J, 


Dept. S 


THE BEER 
THAT MADE 
MILWAUKEE 

FAMOUS. 


We Go 
to Bohemia 
for Hops 


We send our own buyer: 
there every year to get the best 
that are grown, and we pay for 
them twice what common hops 
cost. 


A partner in our business buys 
our barley, and selects the best 
from all, 


We get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 


Our yeast is all developed 
from the original mother cel!s 
which helped make Schlitz Beer 
famous. 


We even 
filter air 


All the air that touches Schlitz 
Beer comes to it through air filters. 


And the beer itself is filtered 
through white wood pulp. 


Then we age it for months, 
antil it cannot cause hiliousness. 


We sterilize every bottle. 


Yet Schlitz Beer 
costs only 
common beer 
prices 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 
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Great 
Advertising 
Medium 


225 
Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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A PUZZLING PROBLEM. 


FARMEK HAYRICK—‘* Say, ma? 
Mrs. HAyRICK 
FARMER HAYRICK 


‘¢What is it, pa?” 
‘*What day o’ th’ month does th’ fourth o’ July come 


on? Dern ef my mem'ry ain't gittin’ dretful.”’ 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, 





THE “SOHMER”? HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Schmer Building, 
_.. Sth_Ave., cor 22d St. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED 
Rook 23A Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


x in Greater New New 











HONEST FLAVOR 


and perfect purity are 
found in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


The New York ng 








mercial Journal says: 
“There is one merit in 


which should find it es- 
pecial tavor as compared 
with the French It 
makes and carries =§ 


American AES 


own honest flavor, where- 
asthe Freuch champagne 
has NO flavor until it is 
added thruugh the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 
process. In other aes 
the French flavor 

made, | the American ie 


Hence the popu- 
larity of ‘* Great 
| Western,’’ the 
‘| gold medal winner 
at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 
PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N Y. 


wind by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Na 





fy wy after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
D « Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
OrananD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 


6000 INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
commission off. 

BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red peg 

Good Coffees 12c. and 1 
ood Teas 30c. and 35c. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St , NewYork, 

P.O. Box 289. | 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE. 

Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 


favorite hotel with Americans. 
ALL Mopern ApPoIntTMENTs. MopeERATE TariFF. 




















Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Are personally conducted. Run Tri- 
Weekly and make direct connections 
at CHICAGO with all lines 
operating 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS 


This tourist-car service affords a most 
comfortable journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific at the lowest possible cost, 
second-class tickets being available. 


We Make Berth Reserva- 
tions Through 
. Geena, Gen’! Pass. Agt., - Cleveland, O. 


B. 
R. & (Biro General Agent, - Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P. A. -» 385 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ILLIAMS *Scar 





BE FAIR TO YOUR FACE 


and your face will be fair. 
Can you afford to be 
you put on your face, tha 


less careful about the soap 
n about the food you eat ? 


Think what one mistake may cost you. 
There’s only one safe way. 


When shaved by barb 
Old Reliable Williams’ 


ers insist that they use the 
Shaving Soap; accept no 


substitute from dealers, if you shave yourself. 


Sold in the form of Shavin 
througho 


g Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., 
ut the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 


LONDON PARIS 


BERLIN SYDNEY 











\MIGHTIER ° Fay THE SWORD 
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H. RAIKRMDG 
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To Colorado gy 


and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return until 
August 2:r. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 
srices, attractions, charges for livery, 
press and hunting - everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


LUXURIOUS WRITING! 
Sultable a4 a in every position; glide over any 
per: never seratch nor spurt. 


» finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaAL1- = 
Pointe » pens are more durable, mn are ahead of ne 
R EASY WRIT! 
Assorte ‘d sample box of 24 pe bi ae 25 ets., from 


TON, 48 Jobn St., or TOWER M’P’G. CO., 306 Broad- 


rk Hoover, Lewis & ‘%o.,.8 Milk 
, Boston; A. C. M’CLuRG & Co,,117 Ww abash 
jo he “hicago. 








5 Hewitt’s Patent.) 
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stationers, or wholesale @ 
K & Co., 99 William St., E. Kimp- 
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FEDERATION f 


HOLDER 
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TON & GLASS 
LONDON 








Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Acne, 
or other skin troubles, promptly re- 
lieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ase germs. Used and en- 
dorsed by the medical pro- 
fession everywhere. Sold by 
leading druggists. If not at yours, 
send 25 cents for a trial bottle. The 
genuine bears my signature. Accept 
no substitutes. Address 


Ct Clecctaatt 


Dept. K., 60 Prince Street, New York. 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE , cpentmnone of diseases., 

















PILE AND FISTULA CURE. 


Sample treatment of Red Cross Pile and Fistula Cure, ent 
book exphs pining each variety of piles, sent free. Rea’ ¢ 


Dept. I , Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thousands having failed else. 


M 0 R PH | N E where have been cured by us. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio 





and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 








New York Scnaaie Grand Central Station, 


CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 
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POOR OF EUROPE SWARMING TO OUR SHORES 
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Hay Fever P 

Run Down? Over- 

worked? Insomnia? Depres- 

sion? Physician advises sea trip ? 

Time and money limited? Friends advise 

go where telegrams, telephones and correspondence 
cannot reach you? You have been leading too sedentary 
a life? A trip to Europe too long, expensive 
and tiresome? A short sea voyage 

possible? Where to go? 

How ? 


POINTERS 


By Savannah 

Line. New York-Savannah, Ga.., 
100 hours round trip at sea. New 
modern passenger ships. Trip may be 

made, if desired, less than a week. Climate of Sa- 

vannah, Spring, early Summer, delightful. All expenses at 
sea, round trip, only $32.00. No malaria. No hay 
fever at sea. No telephones; only rest and rec- 

reation. Agent, 317 Broadway, N. Y., 

will tell you more about it and ' 
give interesting printed 
things. 


OCEAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


SAVANNAH LINE 


Literature will be mailed free. Address 


C. B. WALWORTH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Room H, 81 Beach St., N. Y. 








Simply press this metal bar &). <G and ‘“‘the pen fills itself.’? 


oh 
— T=Con Kern 5 iii SELFS=FILLING PEN 


YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE 


fs wut the CONKLIN SELF-FILLING PEN. If it is all that we say it is—ifit really does 
possess the peculiar points of superiority we claim for it—you certainly ought to know it. You 
can easily satisfy yourself by sending for 


Our Beautiful New Illustrated Catalogue. 


This catalogue is clear and convincing. You'll see we haven't exaggerated in calling The 
Conklin the one pen for you. We will also be glad to se te you Prof, Sloan’s suggestions 
for improving the hand-writing. You'll be glad to get them, t ‘They teach you how to better 
your business-lettering, verticle writing, model capitals, ete, Send us your address, 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 








760 Madison Avenue, 
TOLEDO, OHTO. 
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The 

Great 
Advertising 
Medium 


225 
ee Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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For Reasons 1K 
of State “~~ 


A vivid little love story, beautifully illustrated; told simply tut 
with appealing interest. The story is contained in a 128-page 
book which describes some of the most delightful mountain and lake 
resortsin the East. Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 
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NE of the greatest 
take with them for 


annoyance and discomfort. 





at hand is a great source 








supply of Ivory Soap. 


is a quick and thorough cleanser, and speedily removes 
the dirt and stain of travel. 


IT FLOATS. 


COPYRIGHT 1904 GY THE PROCTEW & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


conveniences travelers can 
their own exclusive use is a 
It will save them much 
To have a pure soap always 
Ivory Soap 


of satisfaction. 
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MILER By selling our celebrated 
‘%) goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
a) VS commission off, 

BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12¢. and 15¢ 

Good Teas 30c. and 35e. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St., NewYork, | 

P. O. Box 289. 


<a> 
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Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD’ 


Are personally conducteds Ran Tri- 
weekly and make direct connections 
at CHICAGO with all lines 
operating 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS 


This tourist-car service affords a most 
comfortable journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific at the lowest possible cost, 
second-class tickets being available. 


We Make Berth Reserva- 
tions Through 
B. F. HORNER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., - Cleveland, O. 


R. FE. PAYNE, General Agent, - Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A., 385 Broadway, N.Y. 





GOOD INCOMES MADE | 








AUTOMOBILING 


There is no more exhilarating sport or 
recreation than automobiling. The pleas- 
ure of a spin over Country roads or through 
city parks is greatly enhanced if the basket 
is well stocked with 


DEWAR'S SCOTCH 


“WHITE LABEL” 


the popular brand both in this and the old 
country. ‘There is no Scotch like 
Dewar’s,” is a proverb among Connoisseurs. 





AN AUTOMOBILING POSTER. 

* Automobiling ? (copyright 1908. by Frederick Glas- 
sup) is an original drawing by &. N. Blue, shown 
herewith. Printed in four colors on he: avy plate paper, 
without advertisement, and sent to any address on 
receipt of pag a in silver, Suitable for framing in 
Clubhouse or home. Next month, a delightful camp 
Beene by the : fasoun Artist. Ray Brown. 


FREDERICK GLASS UP 
He Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 


New York 





126 Bleecker Street, 








KEEP COOL ALL SUMMER 










LONG IS LAND "k i. ¢ STEM 
AN 
MONTAUK ST EAMOC AT CO’ 











| 
‘Cotto LONG ISLAND "i 


250 MILES OF COAST LINE, 


Lying across the path of the Ocean South Winds every 
section is made comfortable by these prevailing Summer 
winds. 

Wooded highlands on North Shore— Rolling Country in 
the Central Section, and splendid beaches and bays on the 
Ocean Shore, 


In touch ze ew York City by sate, 
TELE SADE and TELEPHON 


Send 4 cents in stamps ag ‘Summer Ilomes,” a list of 
boarding houses and hotels, to 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD VOQMPANY, 


Fitth Avenue, New 
HOWARD M. SMITH, H.B. > 


General Passenger Special Agent, 
\vent. Passenger Dept. 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
Mv 0 R PH | N 7 ‘Thousands having failed else- 
where have been cured by us. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio 


romeie) Uh me-c RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fe 

























